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ON THE SO-CALLED CELTIC LANGUAGES IN 
REFERENCE TO THE QUESTION OF RACE. 


BY JOHN CRAWFURD, F.R.S. 


THERE exist two living European languages which, going 
under the common name of Celtic, are usually believed to be 
one tongue, or at least sister languages of one origin and spoken 
by the same race of man. ‘These are, on one hand, the native 
language of Ireland and of the mountainous part of Scotland, 
which are beyond doubt essentially the same ; and the native 
language of Wales and Brittany, which are equally sister 
tongues. I have long been of opinion that the two languages 
in questicn are really different and distinct tongues, and having 
made such inquiry as was in my power with the view of deter- 
mining the question, I propose to state the result in the present 
paper. The qualifications which I bring to this task are soon 
told. One of the two languages, the Gaelic, was the language 
of my childhood (I stili retain some colloquial acquaintance 
with it), and of the languages of some oriental nations, probably 
in as advanced a state when thifr tongues took their present 
shape as were the Welsh and Irish when theirs did so. 

In order to determine the consanguinity of languages, the 
first thing necessary is to find a test by which consanguinity can 
be certainly determined, and I think this not a matter of much 
difficulty. The test which I would apply would be the follow- 
ing. When between two or more languages there is a substan- 
tial agreement in phonetic character, in grammatical structure, 
and in the great body of their words, such languages may con- 
fidently be pronounced to be cognate tongues, or languages 
having a common parentage. 

The words which seem to me most distinctly to prove lan- 
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guages to be cognate, are prepositions, auxiliary verbs and con- 
junctions, adverbs of time and place,—those parts of speech, in 
fact, which form the links of language, and without which 
sentences cannot be constructed. When these are essentially 
the same in any two languages, these languages may be pro- 
nounced at once as sister tongues ; while, when they differ, they 
may with equal confidence be pronounced as different tongues, 
or of different origin, although they may contain many words 
in common, All the words referred to are in English of Ger- 
man origin, and none of them of Norman French. The same 
class of words in the French, the Italian, and the Spanish, are 
of Latin origin. Such a French particle as ‘sans’ was at one 
time introduced into our language, but it was expelled as an 
intruder. 

When a language can be spoken or written in words of one 
tongue out of several which enter into its composition, that 
language will be found to be its parent, and the rest of its words 
but subsidiary. Our own language, although at least one-sixth 
part of our dictionary be French, can readily be written with- 
out a single French word, while it is impossible to write a sen- 
tence of it with French words only. It is the same with all 
other tongues, into the composition of which two or more 
foreign elements enter. The languages of Southern Europe all 
contain a considerable admixture of Teutonic words, but they 
are written easily in words derived from Latin without their 
assistance, while it is impossible to construct a single sentence 
of them with words purely Teutonic. 

The same rule extends to the oriental languages. The Per- 
sian language may be written without a word of the large infu- 
sion of Arabic which now forms an integral part of it. The 
Shah Nameh, or Book of Kings, the greatest work in the lan- 
guage, although written three centuries after the Arabian con- 
quest of Persia, and long after the Persians had adopted the 
religion and literature of the Arabs, is said not to contain a 
word of Arabic. All the cultivated languages of Hindustan 
contain more or less of Persian, with its adopted Arabic; and 
the Hindi, or current language of Upper India, a great deal. 
Yet this last can be written, and as an experiment has actually 
been written, with the exclusion of Persian and Arabic. 

The languages of Southern India, which in sound, in form, 
and in the majority of their words, have no affinity with the 
languages of Northern India, contain a considerable amount of 
Sanscrit; but can, notwithstanding, be written omitting every 
word of that language. The most cultivated languages of the 
Malay Archipelago contain a good deal of Arabic, and more of 
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Sanscrit ; but they can be written easily without their Arabic, 
and without much difficulty without their Sanscrit element. 
The principal languages of the Philippine Islands differ essen- 
tially in sound, structure, and words, from the neighbouring 
Malay languages, yet contain a very considerable infusion of 
Malayan words: they can, however, be spoken or written with- 
out the help of the latter. In all the cases thus enumerated 
there is no difficulty in deciding which portion of a language is 
primitive and fundamental, and which adventitious; and in 
several of the examples adduced history aids us in deciding. 

Our own literature affords abundant examples of the facility 
with which sentences may be constructed without the help of 
the French element of our language. ‘That element, however, 
is so considerable in amount, and so indispensable to the per- 
fection of our speech, that it is difficult to find passages of any 
length without words of it. I give the two following well- 
known passages from Shakespeare as examples: 


* Pandulph. Lady, you mutter madness, and not sorrow. 
Constance. Thou art not holy to belie me so; 

I am not mad: the hair I tear is mine; 
My name is Constance ; I was Geoffrey’s wife. 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost : 
I am not mad ; I would to heaven I were ! 
For then ’tis like I would forget myself : 
O, if I could, what grief should I forget !” 


King John, act iii, scene 3. 


In this passage there are but two words which can be suspected 
to have come from Norman French, name and grief, and they 
probably belong equally to the Anglo-Saxon. ‘The second 
passage contains no word which can even be suspected to be of 
French origin: 


“Griffith. His overthrow heaped happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little.” 


King Henry VIII, act iv, scene 2. 


The proportion of Norman French in our vocabulary is usu- 
ally reckoned at one-sixth part, or five-sixths of our language 
is of German origin ; although in use, from the nature of the 
words of the latter, the proportion is much greater. I believe 
the proportion of French words in our language has not mate- 
rially altered in the lapse of near five centuries, or since Chaucer 
wrote. It should be remarked that it is by no means indispen- 
sable to the efficacy of the test referred to, that a sentence should 
be grammatical. It is enough that all the words necessary to 
its construction should be of one language. 

132 
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Tried by the test which I have now endeavoured to describe, 
the Gaelic and Welsh languages will be found to be, not sister 
tongues derived from the same parent, as are Italian and 
French, but two distinct languages. Their particles and auxi- 
liaries are all wholly different. The phonetic character of the 
two languages differs very materially ; and, with the exception 
of a comparatively small number, their words are wholly diffe- 
rent. I shall endeavour to compare the two languages under 
these three heads. 

The Gaelic and Welsh languages are both written in the 
Roman alphabet, and in some modification or another of it must 
always have been so. The Irish, it is true, have sometimes laid 
claim to the invention of indigenous letters; but it is certain 
that before the introduction of Christianity and its literature, 
they were as unlettered as the Cannibals of New Zealand. 
With the exception, indeed, of the people of Greece and Italy, 
and perhaps the Scandinavians with their Runes, no nation of 
Europe had invented an alphabet of its own; in striking con- 
trast with the people of Asia, many of whom, as rude in other 
respects as the ancient Britons and Irish, were yet possessed of 
the art of writing, their own special and independent inventions. 

An alphabet which, like the Roman, was invented to repre- 
sent the sounds of a single language (the Latin), could not be 
expected to represent faithfully the multifarious languages of 
Europe, most of which are phonetically so fundamentally diffe- 
rent from it; and to no European tongues does this more 
cogently apply than to the Gaelic and Welsh. The many sounds 
of the Gaelic, as it is written, are represented by no more than 
eighteen characters, five of which are vowels, and thirteen con- 
sonants, including in the latter the aspirate. But while the 
characters are few, the sounds are many,—the vowels amount- 
ing to eighteen, and the consonants to twenty-four. The Welsh 
alphabet consists of twenty letters, of which seven are vowels 
and thirteen consonants ; but the actual sounds reach to thirteen 
vowels, and the consonants to twenty-four. 

Even in the matter of sound, in which particular the two 
languages certainly make the nearest approach, there is much 
disparity. In the Welsh language there are three consonant 
sounds unknown to the Gaelic. These are the two English 
sounds of th,—the unaspirated in the words “ this” and “ that,” 
and the aspirated in the words “ think” and “ thanks,” with the 
double 7. The last is thus described by a Welsh grammarian : 
‘‘ This letter,” says he, “ represents a sound said to be peculiar 
to the Welsh language. In pronouncing it the tongue assumes 
the same position as in forming /, and the breath is finally pro- 
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pelled on each side of the tongue, but more on one side than 
the other.” ‘The learned author’s precept is not likely to be 
practised to any effectual purpose by a stranger ; and, indeed, 
it is broadly asserted by Welshmen that the genuine sound is 
never attained except by those who have acquired it in child- 
hood. 

The Gaelic has also sounds unknown to the Welsh. These are 
a double //, which, as far as I can make out, does not materially 
differ from the same sound expressed by the same characters in 
Spanish, as in the word “ llana,”—a plain and a peculiar gut- 
tural which, if not the same, closely resembles in sound that of 
the nineteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet. Both these, united 
by a peculiar vowel, are found in the Gaelic monosyllable which 
is the name for a calf. This is written, or ought to be written, 
“llegh,” and its true pronunciation is a puzzle to all who do 
not acquire it in infancy. The word is not improbably taken 
from the voice of the calf; and that its last letter resembles in 
sound that of the Arabic one with which I have compared it, 
may be inferred from the directions for its pronunciation given 
by the celebrated orientalist Meninski, who to accomplish it 
instructs the learner to imitate the voice of acalf calling to its dam. 

There is one characteristic which is supposed to belong speci- 
ally to all the languages called Celtic, and to distinguish them 
from all other tongues. This consists in changing certain of 
the consonants for others, or even altogether eliding them, 
according to the position of such consonants ina word. For 
this purpose Irish and Welsh grammarians have divided the 
consonants into what they call radicals and aspirates ; ‘the first 
being such as are not amenable to the conversion in question, 
and the last those which are subject to it. The process is 
known under the name of aspiration; but as the converted 
letters are not necessarily, and indeed hardly in any case at all 
aspirated, a more inaccurate term could not well have been 
employed ; and one only wonders, indeed, how it ever came to be 
employed. In writing the two languages the practice has been 
to annex the aspirate, or letter 4, to the converted or elided 
letters; but in this case it is simply as an orthographic mark, 
and it seems to be this mere accident which has given rise to 
the improper term “aspiration.” ‘The Irish in their printed 
works have lately substituted a dot over the converted letter ; 
but the Scots and Welsh still persevere in using the h, so that 
with them a written word may sometimes consist of many more 
letters than it has elemental sounds. 

Besides the employment of the aspirate for the purpose now 
stated, it is also used in combination with other consonants to 
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represent sounds for which the Roman alphabet has no repre- 
sentative character. This employment of the aspirate as a mere 
orthographical mark, is by no means confined to the Gaelic and 
Welsh languages, for it extends to our own and other European 
languages. ‘The combinations, ch, gh, sh, and for which, in the 
oriental alphabets, there exist distinct characters, are examples. 

The practice of commuting or eliding consonants is more 
frequent in writing the Gaelic and Welsh languages than in 
other written tongues, but is very far from being a distinctive 
character of them. In our own language and in the French 
there are abundant examples where, as Sir Cornewall Lewis 
observes, “the letters of a word, instead of representing the 
true sounds of the voice, the word itself becomes an arbitrary 
symbol of the sound.” ‘The Scottish Gaelic was not, however, 
always so written; for we find by the book of the Dean of 
Lismore, dating a.p. 1511, that it was written in a phonetic 
alphabet. In later times, however, the example of the Irish, 
who certainly carried the cultivation of the language to the 
greatest extent, has been followed in Scotland. 

The only theory which it appears to me will account for 
the discrepancy between the written and spoken Gaelic and 
Welsh, is the supposition that, when they were first committed 
to writing, they were pronounced as we now find them written. 
Before the Irish and Welsh were taught by strangers to write, 
they were unquestionably in a very rude and barbarous state ; 
and we can readily believe that their languages must have par- 
taken of their own ruggedness and barbarism. In such a rude 
state their languages were first committed to writing, and the 
practice, which has its convenience for etymology, was conti- 
nued after the languages had attained a certain measure of 
refinement, and ceased to be pronounced as when first writ- 
ten. In writing, the Irish and Welsh have, in fact, pursued 
a course the very reverse of that followed by the other nations 
of Europe, who, in proportion as their languages have been 
refined, have departed more and more from the original pro- 
nunciation and orthography. If nations of the south of Europe 
had, in writing their languages, followed the practice of the 
Irish and Welsh, they would, as nearly as possible, have pre- 
served the Latin orthography ; their grammarians dividing their 
consonants into immutables and mutables, or, as the Irish call 
them, radicals and aspirates ; and in their grammars we should 
have directions for commutation and elision. 

‘The changes which foreign words adopted by the Gaelic and 
Welsh are made to undergo, sufficiently corroborate the view 
thus taken of the question of mutation. A few examples may 
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be given, and I take them from the Irish Grammar of Donovan. 
The Latin verb to write, scribo, is written, and no doubt must 
have been once pronounced sertb, which is the original word 
with the elision of the final vowel. In modern Gaelic the letter 
b has in the Irish a dot over it, and in the Scots is followed by 
the aspirate, both being signs that the letter is a commuted one, 
and converted into av,—a sound for which the imperfect Gaelic 
alphabet has no special representative. The Latin word sagittta, 
an arrow, was written, and, it may be presumed, pronounced 
in old Irish sagit; but, in modern Gaelic, the orthography is 
saigead by the Irish, and saigh by the Scots; while the pro- 
nunciation, through the elision of the g and the change of 
one dental for another at the end of the word, becomes said. 
The Latin capra, a goat, was, in the old Irish orthography, 
written gaér, and so no doubt pronounced. Here we have one 
guttural converted into another, and one labial into another, 
but they are not marked as commutable letters. In modern 
Gaelic the letter 6 is marked as a commutable, but is in fact 
elided ; so that in pronunciation the word, which is pronounced 
godr, becomes but the mere shadow of the original Latin one. 
In Welsh, the Latin capra becomes gafr, and in Breton gawr, 
the last expressing very nearly the Gaelic pronunciation. 

The improved orthographic system adopted for the Breton 
or Armorican affords further corroboration. ‘The convertible 
letters are the same as in the Welsh and Gaelic, and in French 
are called lettres mobiles, or movable letters. ‘These are repre- 
sented by characters which express their actual sounds, while 
grammatical rules are given for their commutation in composi- 
tion. Hence the Armorican alphabet, instead of consisting, like 
the Gaelic and Welsh alphabets, of twelve consonants, has no 
fewer than twenty. In this system & is substituted for the 
ambiguous ¢: g, which does not exist at all in the Welsh and 
Gaelic, is added; but A is not included in the number; for in 
the Breton it is not sounded, but preserved only for etymology ; 
while w, which is called a vowel, is really a consonant, having 
the sound of the same letter in English. 

The object of the commutation in the Armorican orthography 
is clearly described in the grammar prefixed to the celebrated 
Dictionary of Le Gonedec, which is of the same authority for 
the Breton as that of the Academy for French. “ Usually,” 
says tle author, “ the letters are changed from strong to weak, 
for softening the pronunciation. Sometimes, however, the 
change is from weak to strong, for the purpose of distinguishing 
two words of the same sound, but of different meanings, from 
each other.” 
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It must not be forgotten that ample time for great changes 
has elapsed since the Irish and Welsh languages were first com- 
mitted to writing. The time at which this took place—probably 
the fourth century—preceded that in which the languages 
derived from Latin were first committed to writing in the 
countries of Southern Europe, for the Latin long lingered as 
the written one. : 

It is, finally, to be observed on this subject of mutation, that 
the commutable consonants are not identical. In the Gaelic 
they are 5 (always hard); d (dental); f, g (hard); m, p, s, and 
t (dental). The Welsh wants the f and s, and adds its peculiar 
double 7. 

I come next to the evidence of grammatical structure as a 
test of the affinity of languages, so much relied upon of late by 
learned Germans. It is by this test chiefly that they come to 
the very startling conclusion that the leading languages of 
ancient and modern Europe have all sprung out of a dead lan- 
guage of India; or yet more extravagantly, from a language of 
the highest tableland of Central Asia, of which the very name 
and locality are pure myths. The corollary follows, that all the 
races speaking them—black, brown, and fair, the Celts in- 
cluded—are of eastern origin. I have on former occasions 
expressed my disbelief in the validity of this test, and will take 
this opportunity of briefly recapitulating a few of the arguments 
which have led to my dissent from so wild an hypothesis. 

All the languages of America—and those who have endea- 
voured to reckon their number have estimated them at above 
1,200—have a common grammatical structure—one which dis- 
tinguishes them from all the other languages of the world. 
This, adopting the German test of affinity, ought to prove that 
all the American languages had one common origin; but the 
theory is at once demolished by the crushing fact that, with 
the exception of the languages of a few neighbouring tribes 
and nations which have borrowed a small number of words 
from each other—the vocabularies of the numerous languages 
in question are wholly different. An agreement in gramma- 
tical structure is, therefore, in this case no evidence of affinity 
of language, nor does it even go to prove affinity of race. 
With one material exception, all the inhabitants of America— 
continental and insular—are usually admitted to be of the 
same race of man. But the Esquimaux—a wholly distinct 
race from all the other people of America—speak a language 
of the same peculiar grammatical structure as the languages of 
the Red Man, the same disagreement in its words existing as 
in the latter. 
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From the eastern borders of Bengal to the utmost eastern 
limits of China, the numerous languages spoken, are without an 
exception, monosyllabic, or their words consist of single syl- 
lables, which necessarily admit neither of inflection nor com- 
position. They are, therefore, unavoidably of the same gram- 
matical structure. But the words of these languages are 
wholly different, even when the race of man is the same ; and 
of the races of man there are at least two clearly distinct ones, 
the Chinese being an example of one, and the Burmese and 
Siamese of the other. 

The many languages of the Malayan Archipelago, excepting 
those spoken by the negro race, have a common grammatical 
character. Their phonetic character is alike, and their struc- 
ture has the same fashion; but the great body of their words 
is entirely different ; and when they happen to be common to 
any of them, we know to what sources to trace their origin, 
and this almost as surely as we can the Norman-French in our 
own language. In spite, then, of a common agreement in 
structure, and even of a more or less admixture of words—a 
result inevitable in a region in which, from its physical geo- 
graphy, intertribal communication must immemorially have 
been frequent—the languages of the Malay Archipelago must 
be considered as separate and distinct tongues, and, indeed, it 
may be added that there hardly exists in this region such a 
thing as a mere dialect. 

A similar conclusion is arrived at from an examination of 
the languages of the neighbouring Philippine Archipelago. 
These, with the exception of the Negrito languages, agree in 
phonetic character and grammatical structure, and both are 
quite peculiar. Here, too, there is a considerable intermingling 
of each other’s words from the same cause as in the Malayan 
Archipelago, yet leaving the great body of the words of each 
language peculiarly its own. ‘There is also some admixture of 
Malayan words, but we know them, by their mutilated form, 
to be strangers, and can trace them to their foreign sources. 

If we go to the islands of the Pacific Ocean we there find 
an example of one wide-spread language, in which phonetic 
character, grammatical structure, and vocabulary all agree, 
and where the differences are merely dialectic, while the race 
of man is one and the same. An accordance in grammatical 
structure alone would here not be sufficient to prove an affinity 
of language, still less of race; but the first of these, at all 
events, is attested by an agreement almost identical in words. 
The language referred to has no general name, each group of 
islands having one peculiar to itself. From its wide expansion, 
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however, European writers have named it the Great Poly- 
nesian. Within the Northern Pacific, with the single exception 
of the Sandwich group, this language is unknown, and a va- 
riety of tongues prevail, the only link which connects them 
consisting in a small admixture of Malayan words found also 
in all the dialects of the Great Polynesian. Yet here the race 
of man seems throughout to be one and the’ same with that 
which speaks the Great Polynesian, the various Negro races of 
the Southern Pacific being wholly absent in the Northern. 

The facts now stated must, I think, be admitted as proof 
sufficient that the boasted test of an agreement in the mere 
structural form of: languages is inadmissible as evidence of 
affinity. By it, notwithstanding, I proceed to compare the 
Gaelic and Welsh languages. ‘These two tongues have each 
one article only, the definite, but the terms which express 
it are wholly different. The nouns of the two languages agree 
in being all masculine or feminine, and by the absence of a 
neuter gender. The plural number of the noun is formed in 
an entirely different manner in the two languages. ‘lhe Gaelic 
noun has three cases formed by inflections of the nominative, 
namely, a genitive, a dative, and a vocative. The Welsh has 
no cases formed by inflection, or other change in the nomi- 
native, and relies on prepositions to express relation. The 
prepositions which.express relation in the three languages are 
entirely different words. The Gaelic adjective undergoes 
changes in gender, number and case to agree with the noun, 
but the Welsh adjective does so only as to gender and number. 
The manner of forming the degrees of comparison in the two 
languages differs wholly. ‘The pronouns of the two languages 
are expressed by words wholly differeat. 

The verb in the two languages differs essentially in forma- 
tion, as the following examples will suffice to show. ‘The 
Gaelic verb has four moods, an indicative, a conditional, an 
imperative, and an infinitive. Its indicative has five tenses, a 
present, a consuetudinal, a present perfect, a consuetudinal 
perfect, and a future. The Welsh verb seems, on the whole, 
to be more perfect than the Gaelic: it has but three moods, an 
indicative, an imperative, and an infinitive, but its indicative 
has no fewer than six tenses, a present, a preterite, a preterim- 
perfect, a pluperfect, and a first and second future. It wants 
the consuetudinal tense of the Gaelic, which signifies that the 
action is in the custom or habit of being performed. 

The substantive verb and the auxiliaries of the two tongues 
are represented by terms entirely different. The manner of 
forming verbal nouns in the two languages is also different. 

It has been stated that the formation of compound words by 
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the help of prepositions and postpositions is a distinguishing 
characteristic of all the languages called Indo-Germanic, or 
Aryan, and among these as a derivative of the Sanscrit have 
been reckoned the Gaelic and Welsh. No such manner of 
compounding words is known to either of these languages, 
and, therefore, in so far as this character is concerned, they are 
not of the pretended class in question. 

I come, finally, to the glossarial test, which in a comparison 
of languages, must ever be the most complete and satisfactory. 
I have compared, with all the care I could command, the Irish 
dictionary of O’Reilly, with the Welsh of Spurrel. ‘The first 
contains better than 50,000 words, and the last above 33,000 ; 
and in this multitude, I could discover not more than 200 
which were common to the two languages. In nearly every 
case of these there was a difference in the form of the words 
in the two languages, and this independent of the factitious 
difference arising from disagreement in their orthographic 
systems. Occasionally, indeed, there is a variety, even in the 
meaning attached to the same word in the two tongues. A 
more important fact is, that the word common to them seldom 
stands alone, being in fact but one out of one or more sy- 
nonymes. 

I cannot pretend that all the words common to the Gaelic 
and Welsh are included in the number I have stated, for no 
doubt some have escaped my research. All I wish to assert 
is, that the number is comparatively small, and is far from 
furnishing evidence of the two languages being sister tongues, 
of a common parentage. 

Taking the Welsh vocabulary for an example, the Gaelic 
words in it will not exceed one word in 166. ‘The English 
language, it is needless to insist, contains an incomparably 
larger proportion of Latin words directly or indirectly intro- 
duced ; the French, Italian, and Spanish languages a much 
greater proportion of Teutonic words; even the Spanish, at 
least as many Arabic words. But we know, historically, the 
real origin of all these languages—know the English to be 
of Germanic origin, the languages of the South of Europe 
to be derived from the Latin, while the other elements of all 
of them are extrinsic. 

The Malay and Javanese languages—and I refer to these 
as having been the special objects of my own attention—con- 
tain, the Malay a greater, and the Javanese a far greater 
number of Sanscrit words than does the Welsh of Gaelic, or 
the Gaelic of Welsh words; and this, too, in a far clearer and 
more perfect form than do the words common to these two 
tongues. 
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With respect to the class of words common to the Gaelic 
and Welsh, they seem to.me to be such as we can readily 
believe would gain admission into the languages of neigh- 
bouring people; and the probability is that they proceeded 
from the language of the more advanced and powerful to that 
of the least advanced and weakest. Such infusions are well 
known to have taken place among rude nations in other parts 
of the world where intercourse was far more difficult, and the 
two British islands cannot be supposed to be an exception. 
The words common to the two indigenous British tongues are 
of a very miscellaneous character, but they are never such as 
are indispensable to the structure of language, while both 
tongues can be written or spoken without their assistance. 

For illustration, I will refer to the names of plants and 
animals, indigenous or of foreign origin, immemorially accli- 
mated or domesticated. To begin with plants: the name for 
oats is essentially the same in the two languages, and seemingly 
native. For barley, the names in the two languages are dif- 
ferent, and native in both cases ; but the Welsh for a synonyme 
has the Anglo-Saxon term. The name for wheat, apparently 
native, is different in the two tongues. That for rye is from 
the Anglo-Saxon in Welsh, but from Latin in the Gaelic. The 
name for the pea in both languages is taken from the Latin: 
for the bean, it is native in Gaelic, and taken from the Latin 
in Welsh. 

For the oak, the Gaelic has but one name, but the Welsh 
three, one of which seems the Gaelic one in an abridged and 
imperfect form. For the ash, the elm, the fir, the alder, and 
the willow, each of the two languages has its own native name 
or names. In both languages the names for flax and for hemp 
are taken from the Latin, without any native synonyme. The 
heath, the fern, and the moss have different names in the two 
tongues. The sole Gaelic name for peat extends also to the 
Welsh, which, however, has besides its own native name. 

With respect to the domesticated animals, it seems not im- 
probable that several of them were indigenous both in Ireland 
and Wales, and that they were domesticated by the native in- 
habitants in times far beyond the reach of history, or credible 
tradition. ‘This is, indeed, implied by their names. In Gaelic, 
the cow has a native name, and the Welsh the same word ; but 
the Gaelic alone has a name taken from the Latin. It is singular 
that in neither language is there a native name for the bull, 
for in both it is taken from the Latin, although the Welsh adds 
the Saxon word, with considerable corruption, as a synonyme. 
The name for the calf is native, and the same in the two 
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languages—a monosyllable of impossible pronunciation to a 
stranger. The name for the steer is native, and different in 
the two languages. 

The generic name for the horse is native, and the same in 
the two languages; but the Gaelic has also two synonymes 
taken from the Latin, although one of them is generally re- 
stricted to the mare, which, however, has also its native name. 
As with the bull, there is no name for the entire horse, unless 
an epithet; and, indeed, the Gaelic has adopted the Saxon 
word. The absence of a specific name for the bull and entire 
horse most probably arose from the carelessness of a barbarous 
people to the improvement of their cattle. The cattle of our 
remote forefathers were most probably multiplied without selec- 
tion of sires, as are now the ponies of Shetland and the Hebrides, 
the wild cattle of the American Llanas, and cattle of every 
description—the camel included, among nearly all the eastern 
nations. 

For the hog, the same native name prevails in the two lan- 
guages ; while for the boar and pig, the names, although native, 
are wholly different. ‘The only name for the goat in Gaelic, is 
taken from the Latin; but the Welsh has besides two native 
names. ‘lhe name for the kid is the same in the two tongues. 
May it not be inferred from these facts that the goat was indi- 
genous in Wales, but not in Ireland » and that the probability 
is that it was introduced into the last of these countries, in its 
domestic state, by the Romish or other missionaries, whose lan- 
guage was Latin, or a derivative from it. ‘The sheep and the 
ram have distinct native names in the two languages ; but for 
the lamb, in both the term is Latin,—traceable, I have no 
doubt, to the well-known Scriptural simile. For the dog, the 
Gaelic has a native name, and also one supposed to be derived 
from the Latin. The Welsh has only the last of these. In 
both languages the half-domesticated rabbit—a foreigner in 
these islands—takes its name from the Latin; implying, no 
doubt, its introduction by Roman agency. 

All the wild indigenous mammalia will be found to bear dif- 
ferent names in Gaelic and Welsh. ‘This applies to the deer, 
including the doe and fawn; to the roe, the hare, the fox, the 
wolf, the polecat, the weazel, the stoat, the seal, and the whale. 

Among birds I can discover but one, the goose, which has 
the same name (a native one) in the two languages; and but 
one also which takes its name from the Latin :—this is the 
pigeon, which in both tongues is a corruption of the Latin 
columba. It is beyond question that the blue-rock pigeon, the 
source of all the varieties of the domestic bird, is indigenous in 
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the British islands, and therefore must have had a native name 
superseded by the Latin one. ‘The probability then is, that it 
was the Roman monks or missionaries who first made the Irish 
and Britons acquainted with the domestic pigeon. A similar 
adoption of foreign names for indigenous birds has taken place 
in the English language itself on a far larger scale, as in the 
instances of the partridge, the plover, the eagle, and the falcon. 

Among fishes I cannot discover one that has a name common 
to the two languages, whether they be of the sea or of fresh 
water. Our choicest fishes, the salmon, the trout, the turbot, 
the dory, the sole, the mullet, which have Norman-French 
names in English, to the loss of their Saxon ones, have their 
distinct and separate names in Gaelic and in Welsh. It is 
remarkable that although the Welsh have a native name for the 
turbot, the Irish and Scots Gaelic has no other than a corrup- 
tion of the French word; but the fish is not frequent on the 
Scots or Irish coasts, and it has been only within the last fifty 
‘years that some turbot-banks have been discovered on them,— 
evidence of unskilfulness on the part of the Irish and Highland 
fishermen. With one exception, it is the same with reptiles ; 
the exception being the serpent, the Gaelic name of which 
appears as a synonyme in the Welsh; which, however, has 
besides two native names of its own. So it is with crustaceans, 
and even insects, for all of which the names are different in the 
two languages. 

I may here notice that French, as well as the majority of 
English writers have adopted the theory of the unity of the two 
languages which I am now endeavouring to show are distinct 
tongues. In an elaborate dissertation prefixed to the Breton 
Dictionary of Le Gonedec, the last edition of which is of as late 
a date as 1847, the writer makes this attempt, in my opinion, 
very unsuccessfully. As evidence of what he considers but 
mere dialects of one language, he produces a number of words 
which he finds to be substantially the same in the Breton and 
Welsh on one hand, and in the Irish and Scots Gaelic on the 
other. In so far as concerns the small number of words which 
are common to the two languages, the author is, of course, suc- 
cessful; but not confining himself to those, he adduces a num- 
ber belonging to the Breton and Welsh, but which have no 
existence at all in the Gaelic of Ireland or Scotland. He does 
even worse than this, for he brings forward as evidence of unity 
the words which the two languages have equally derived from 
a common source, the Latin; and among these are to be found 
the numerals, with the names of the days of the week, the Latin 
origin of both of which is beyond all question. 
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Among the proofs brought forward in favour of a common 
origin of the Welsh and Irish languages, are the names of 
ancient places in France and England, in parts of those countries 
where both tongues have long been superseded by foreign 
idioms. Such names, however corrupt in form, are still clearly 
traceable to one or other of the two languages in question. 
Sometimes the names of such places are composed of words 
common to the two languages, while in others we find them to 
consist of Welsh words unknown to the Gaelic, or of Gaelic 
unknown to the Welsh. It is the same with the modern names 
of places in Wales and Brittany, and in Ireland and the High- 
lands of Scotland ; in all of which, however, the great majority 
of the names of places consist of native words. All this would 
seem only to prove that in the remote and unknown times when 
the names of ancient places were imposed, there existed, as 
now, some words common to the two languages. 

If the facts and arguments adduced in the course of this 
paper are admitted, we must come to the conclusion that the 
Gaelic of Ireland and Scotland, with the dialect of the Isle of 
Man, on one hand, are the same language; while the Welsh 
and Breton, with the now extinct Cornish, are essentially the 
same on the other; the two classes of languages being essenti- 
ally separate and distinct languages, a small number of words 
only being common to them, and these never so essential but 
that either tongue may be spoken or written without recourse 
to them. 

Granting this to be the case, it will naturally be asked, How 
it comes that nations speaking the same languages are found on 
the opposite sides of two straits of the sea, the one the British 
and the other the Irish Channel, while the two languages con- 
tain some words that are common to them? A satisfactory 
answer to this question would require more archeological 
knowledge than I can command: perhaps, indeed, more know- 
ledge than the obscurity of the subject will admit. I shall, 
therefore, chiefly rely on such internal evidence as the lan- 
guages themselves furnish. 

Britain and Ireland, like all other great islands, must have 
had their own distinct and peculiar aboriginal inhabitants before 
strangers, by conquest or colonisation, settled in them. In 
modern, and therefore authentic times, the Asiatic islands of 
Java, Sumatra, and Luconia; the Austral islands of Australia, 
New Guinea, and New Zealand ; the American islands of Hayti 
and Cuba; and the African island of Madagascar, were all 
found inhabited -by a peculiar people speaking distinct lan- 
guages. The British islands then, it is to be inferred, could 
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not be without aboriginal inhabitants, unless we suppose them 
to be an exception to a universal rule. What the languages 
spoken by those aborigines were, is unknown and unknowable, 
except in so far as we may suppose them to be the same with 
those still spoken by their descendants under the modern names 
of Welsh and Irish. 

To begin with Britain. When, through the Roman invasion, 
its inhabitants first became known to the civilised world, near 
two thousand years ago, they were certainly very rude barba- 
rians, but they were not savages ; for men in possession of cattle, 
of iron and brass, and who cultivated corn, could not be called 
savages. But they seem to have been ignorant of textile fabrics, 
and were clothed in the skins of wild beasts, while they were 
wholly unacquainted with letters,—an ignorance, however, 
which they shared with the people of the neighbouring part of 
the Continent: indeed, with those of all Europe, the inhabit- 
ants of Greece and Italy excepted. 

What language or languages were spoken in Britain when it 
became known to the rest of the world, is not told; for both 
Greeks and Romans, not sharing the curiosity of modern Euro- 
peans on this subject, have given us no information. Our 
earliest and most authentic knowledge of Britain and that 
portion of the Continent which had intercourse with it, is derived 
from the Commentaries of Cesar. Gaul was in Cesar’s time 
divided among three different people, exclusive of those of the 
Roman Province, and these speaking three different languages. 
Of the three nations, two only—the Celts and the Belgians— 
have any reference to the present question. ‘The Celts, the 
most numerous, and occupying the most extensive territory, 
reached from the Garonne to the Seine; while the Belgi occu- 
pied the space from the latter river to the Rhine, including 
part of modern France and all Belgium. Cesar tells us that 
Belgian colonies occupied a considerable portion of the west of 
Britain in his time, the colonists preserving even the names of 
the cantons of their mother country. There can be little doubt 
but that the Celts must have done the same; and Tacitus tells 
us that the Britons directly opposite to Gaul had the same man- 
ners and superstitions with the Gauls,—that is, with the Celts,— 
and differed but little from them in language. If such were 
really the case, the people of the west, in the time of Cesar, 
and of Tacitus (not very remote from it) spoke two languages, 
the Belgian and the Celtic. Now, if we suppose the Celtic to 
be the same with the language of which a remnant has been 
preserved to us, through the inaccessibility to conquest of the 
mountainous Brittany, it would follow that the language of a 
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considerable portion of the inhabitants of the Britain of Cesar 
and Tacitus spoke Breton or Welsh. According to this view, 
Britain received colonies from Gaul, and not Gaul from Britain. 
But it received also Belgian colonies; and if, as is generally 
believed, the Belgians were a Teutonic people, a German tongue 
must also have been introduced. What language was spoken 
by the wild people of the interior of Britain, by men represented 
as clothed in skins, and living on flesh and milk—a people 
nearly in the hunter state—is of course unknown. But it is 
certain that both the Belgians and the Celts must have been a 
more civilised, and therefore a more powerful people than the 
natives of the interior ; for this is to be inferred from the very 
fact of their seizing land and forming settlements. The Belgians, 
the most warlike of the people of Gaul, seem not to have been 
the only Teutonic people settled in Britain; for Tacitus, judg- 
ing by their physical form, is disposed to think that the Cale- 
donians were so. The invasion of Britain by Scandinavian 
tribes, and their settlement in Britain, which was of such fre- 
quent occurrence for many centuries after the time of Cesar 
and Tacitus, it is not unreasonable to believe must have often 
taken place for many centuries before it; and if this were the 
case, Britain would have been occupied, besides its own abori- 
ginal inhabitants, with two foreign races,—the one speaking a 
Germanic, and the other a Celtic tongue. All ancient migra- 
tions, it may be added, appear to have been directed on Britain, 
and none to have proceeded from a country now distinguished 
beyond all others for emigration. 

With regard to Ireland, one race speaking one language, the 
Gaelic, seems to have pervaded the whole island up to the com- 
paratively recent invasion of Norman-French and Saxons. The 
fact of the extension of a single language over so wide a country 
would seem to prove that the people of Ireland, two thousand 
years ago, were in a more advanced state of society than at least 
the aborigines of Britain. This fact is the same as that from which 
we infer that the people of Madagascar,as we really find them to 
be, are more advanced in civilisation than the tribes of the oppo- 
site coast of the continent of Africa. As in Britain, Northmen 
made in Ireland repeated incursions on its coasts, but no perma- 
nent settlement or conquest as there. The Romans, so long in 
occupation of the greater part of Britain, never attempted the 
conquest of Ireland,—an enterprise, from the remoteness of the 
island, too difficult to undertake. Irish antiquarians speak con- 
fidently of Spanish colonists, but certainly there is no satisfac- 
tory record of them whether as to race or language; and it 
must not be forgotten that the ancient inhabitants of Spain were 
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by no means an enterprising people, and that if they undertook 
expeditions to Ireland, it is what they never did to any other 
country. 

Ireland, in possession of a more extensive territory and a 
more fertile soil than the adjacent parts of Britain, it is reason- 
able to believe would attain an earlier civilisation than these ; 
consequently possess more power, and engage sooner in foreign 
enterprises and conquests. It was probably, therefore, the 
source of the extension of the Gaelic language to neighbouring 
countries ; or, in other words, the original country of the Gaelic 
language. As far as history reaches, however, the same language 
was found to prevail over the mountainous part of Scotland, 
including the Hebrides, and extending south as far as the Friths 
of Clyde and Forth. Dates have even been assigned to the times 
in which the emigrations took place, as, for example, one of A.D. 
258, and another of 503, handed down, of course, on Roman 
authority, for they could not have been derived from a rude 
people who knew neither epoch or chronology or even writing. 
These dates, however, probably refer only to particular expedi- 
tions from Ireland for the purpose of making conquests in Scot- 
land over men of the same race and language with the conquerors, 
and can hardly have reference to the first peopling of an exten- 
sive territory and first introduction of the Gaelic language into 
Scotland, with the supersession of the language of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. Ireland and the parts of Scotland in which the 
Gaelic language was spoken, were probably considered as no 
more than portions of the same country. Toa maritime people, 
—and the early Irish were so,—to cross the narrow sea which 
divided themselves from the people speaking the same language 
in Scotland, would be an enterprise of no greater difficulty than 
sailing the same distance along their own coast. 

The conversion to Christianity of the two peoples speaking 
the languages the subject of this paper, namely the Welsh and 
Irish, forms an epoch in their history ; for it was marked by a 
considerable influx of Latin, the language through the medium 
of which the conversion was effected. None of the countries 
of the people in question had been conquered and permanently 
occupied by the Romans, and the conversion of the inhabitants, 
therefore, could only have been effected by the missionaries of 
religion without any aid from the civil power. 

I have searched, with the best care I could bestow, for words 
of Latin origin in the Gaelic dictionaries of Ireland and Scot- 
land, and in the Welsh and Breton dictionaries, and have found 
not fewer than two hundred and fifty, and no doubt a more 
skilful search would add considerably to this number. These 
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words, as always happens in such cases, are more or less cor- 
rupted to suit the genius of the languages adopting them ; but 
they are not so disguised as to be seriously difficult of detection. 

The character of the words introduced will show, to some 
extent, the effect which the new religion must have produced 
on the social condition of the barbarous and heathen people 
converted. Nearly all the words connected with religion are, 
as might be expected, of Latin origin, as God, devil, angel, 
heaven, hell, soul, body, belief, creator, creature, sin, benedic- 
tion, prayer, sermon, priest, clerk, clergy, bishop, church, reli- 
gion, the cross, Bible, Sabbath, Christmas, baptism, marriage. 

Of words implying the communication of useful knowledge, 
the whole series of numerals from an unit to a thousand, the 
names of the days of the week, the terms for month and hour, 
the names of the metals,—that is, of iron, copper, silver, gold, 
and even tin,—the names for barley, rye, flax, hemp, oil, mill, 
money, and to count or reckon, are from the Latin. 

All the words bearing on the introduction of letters are of 
course of Latin origin, such as to write, to read, pen, paper, 
teacher, pupil, school. To these may be added words of an 
abstract nature, which we may well believe that the languages 
of a very rude people would be deficient in, such as time, nature, 
glory, honour, labour, cause, people. 

The inhabitants of the southern parts of Britain are asserted 
to have been converted to Christianity during the time of the 
Roman dominion, and most probably about the beginning of 
the fourth century, when the Roman Emperors themselves had 
adopted it as the national religion. The mountaineers of Wales, 
never subdued, must have been converted by missionaries from 
the low country. The Irish were not converted until the fifth 
century, the date assigned to their great apostle, St. Patrick, 
being as late as a.p. 432. The Caledonians or Scots, speaking 
the same language with the Irish, were converted a century 
later; and then, in all likelihood, through missionaries from 
Ireland, for in a.p. 503 a great emigration of Irish took place, 
with a settlement in Scotland. The great apostle of Scotland 
was St. Columbus, no doubt an Irishman. 

The existence of Latin words in any Gaelic writings handed 
down by tradition, I may take this opportunity of stating, would 
prove them to be more or less adulterated, if they pretended to 
an antiquity beyond the era of the introduction of Christianity. 
Applying this rule to the poems of Ossian, whether those trans- 
lated or rather paraphrased by Macpherson, or such as have been 
handed down by oral tradition without his name, we discover 
words of Latin origin, which, had they been of the ages of 
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Ossian, whose heroes are always represented as heathens, would 
not have been the case. We find, for example, such words as 
shield, sword, arms, gold, and silver, of Latin origin; but, 
above all, the names of the numerals from an unit up to a thou- 
sand,—a class of words here of a compass not likely to exist in 
the language of a people so rude as must have been the Irish 
and Caledonians of the time ascribed to Ossian. 

No satisfactory knowledge, I imagine, can in the present 
inquiry be derived from the names given by the people to them- 
selves or their country, or imposed by strangers. With respect 
to countries more especially, it happens but rarely that those of 
large extent, inhabited by several nations, are found to have a 
common native name among rude people. With them every islet 
has its proper, distinct name ; but usually, from sheer ignorance 
of their insularity, the great ones have seldom specific names, 
each portion of them being usually called after the nation inha- 
biting it. For illustration I may state that, while every islet of 
the Malayan and Philippine Archipelagos, amounting to many 
thousands, have specific names, the great islands, such as those 
of Borneo, Sumatra, New Guinea, Luconia, and even Java, have 
no native ones, their present designations have been given to 
them by strangers in very modern times. 

Applying this principle to the countries inhabited by the 
people speaking the Gaelic and the Welsh with its cognate 
Briton, it seems doubtful whether any of the greater regions 
occupied by them had specific native names, while the many 
islets on their coasts certainly had those which they still bear. 
The Romans gave to France, from the Pyrenees to the Rhine, 
the name of Gallia, and called its inhabitants Galli,—words of 
unknown origin ; but the natives had no common name for so 
wide a territory. The Roman name of the whole country, 
according to Cesar, was taken from its principal inhabitants, 
who called themselves, however, Celte,—probably pronounced 
Keltz,—which was the name which the Greeks more correctly 
gave to all the inhabitants of ancient France. Of this term, 
however, there is certainly no vestige in the native languages 
of Ireland, Wales, or Armorica, although the Britons consider 
themselves, and in all likelihood justly so, the descendants of 
the people whose native name was Kelte. _ 

The term Bretagne in French, and Brittany in English, 
was applied to the country which the Romans called Armorica, 
from two words common to the Gaelic and Welsh languages. 
Ard, a height or high land, and either muir, the sea, or more 
probably mor, great or extensive, is unknown under that desig- 
nation by its present inhabitants, who name their country Breir. 
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The name of Brittany is said to have been given to it when, in 
the fifth century, it received a large access of inhabitants from 
Britain ; but this was, most probably, bestowed by strangers. 

Of the etymology of the word Britannia, employed by the 
Romans, there is certainly no certain knowledge. Some have 
derived it from the Prydain of the Welsh or the Bhreatunn of 
the Irish; but I think it far more likely that both these words 
are corruptions of the Latin word Britannia. It is not, indeed, 
at all probable that a country of such extent, and inhabited by 
so many rude and hostile tribes, and differing even in race, 
should have a common name. I may repeat that the names of 
all great countries have been bestowed by strangers more civi- 
lised than their own inhabitants. Of this, the names of Italy, 
Spain,Germany, are examples in Europe; and India and China 
in Asia; to say nothing of the great geographical divisions, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, Of the abstrac- 
tion which leads to the formation of such terms, barbarians— 
and our forefathers were sheer barbarians, although not savages, 
—have no conception. 

The etymology of the word Wales, which the French write 
Galles, is unknown, unless it be a corruption of the Roman word 
Gallia. At present the Welsh call themselves Kymri, and their 
country Kymru,—words of unascertained origin, and admitted 
to be of comparatively modern adoption. North and South 
Wales are known by two different names. 

Ireland is the only great country which has a native name, 
the well-known one, Erin. From this is believed to be taken 
the Latin name Hibernia, which the Bretons or Armoricans 
have converted into Iverdun. The word Erin is equally the 
name for Ireland with the Scots Highlanders as with its own 
natives ; but they never apply the adjective for Irish, derived 
from it, to themselves, whom they distinguish by the name of 
Gaelach; using as a correlative the term Galda, pronounced 
Galla, for the inhabitants of the low country of Scotland, with 
Eirannach for a native of Ireland, without generally having 
any conception that they are themselves the very same people 
with the Irish,—in so far, at least, as a common language makes 
them so. 

If the facts and arguments adduced in the course of this 
paper are valid, the languages which are its subject are two 
distinct and separate tongues. Bede indeed, seven centuries 
ago, pronounced the Welsh and Irish to be as different from 
each other as Latin and Saxon. So far, then, as language can 
be considered a test of race, and to the extent that one European 
race of man differs from another, the parties speaking the two 
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languages must be viewed as distinct original races. ‘The dif- 
ference between the two people in intellectual endowment may 
not be appreciable any more than it is in other European races ; 
but, physically, I think it is admitted that the Welsh are shorter 
in stature, and darker in complexion, than the people at least 
of the western part of Ireland, where there has been the least 
admixture of foreign blood. 

But between the two languages there exist, as already stated, 
a few words which are common to them, although none that are 
indispensable to their structure; none without the use of which 
either tongue may not, without much inconvenience, be spoken 
or written. The question is, how these words came to be com- 
mon to them. Some kind of intercourse between two people 
at no very remote distance from each, must have taken place in 
times far beyond the reach of history or tradition; and in fhe 
course of such intercommunication, words of one of their lan- 
guages would certainly be infused into that of the other. I 
venture to suggest that Ireland, a country more fertile and 
extensive, and therefore more likely to give birth to early civi- 
lisation than Wales, was the source from which the common 
words proceeded. In one quarter of the country, a part of 
South Wales indeed, the Irish went much further than com- 
municating a few words of their langnage ; for they conquered 
and occupied it, imposing on the inhabitants their own tongue, 
just as the Anglo-Saxons in the low and fertile parts of the 
island imposed theirs. 

The communication of a few words of one neighbouring 
tongue to another,—usually of the language of a more to that 
of a less advanced people,—is, indeed, no more than what has 
often occurred in other parts of the world ; and I will adduce, 
in illustration, a few examples drawn from my own special 
studies. Into.all the principal languages of the Philippine 
Islands there have been introduced at least double the number 
of words of the principal languages of the Malayan Archipelago 
that I suppose there are of Irish words in the Welsh or Armo- 
rican ; and this, although there be as wide a difference in the 
pronunciation and structure of the two classes of languages as 
there is between those of English and French, or those of Ger- 
man and Italian. In these cases the infused words are altered 
or corrupted to suit them to the genius of the languages adopt- 
ing them ; and a similar change, I am satisfied, is made in the 
Irish words adopted by the Welsh language. 

In all the chief languages of the Malayan Archipelago there 
are found an incomparably greater number of Sanscrit words 
than there are of Irish words in Welsh ; and yet there is nothing 
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in common between the Sanscrit and those languages, whether 
as to pronunciation or structure. Here, too, the infused words 
undergo an alteration in form; but because introduced not 
orally, but through writing, far less than in the Irish words 
found in Welsh. So it is with the five languages of Southern 
India, spoken by some thirty millions of people. They differ 
wholly in their structure from the Sanscrit, but contain a great 
many words of that language, always more or less altered to 
adapt them-to the genus of the tongues adopting them. 

If the Gaelic language on side, and the Welsh and Armorican 
on the other, be two distinct tongues, and not, as the common 
denomination of Celtic would give us to understand, dialects of 
the same tongue, it will of course follow that the people speak- 
ing the Gaelic language, whether of Ireland or of Scotland, had 
no share in the great enterprises of the people-known to the 
Romans as Gauls. ‘The people who established themselves in 
Northern Italy, who captured Rome, overran and plundered 
Greece, and, under the name of Galatians, established them- 
selves in Asia Minor, were the Celts,—men who spoke the same 
language which is now spoken in Wales and Brittany ; although 
it is not likely that the inhabitants of these poor and remote 
countries had any share in such enterprises. 

The Welsh, on the very slender ground of a resemblance in 
sound between their own name of Cymry, have laid claim to be 
the descendants of the Cimbri, one of the three formidable 
tribes, who, a hundred years before the birth of Christ, invaded 
the Roman province of Gaul, crossed the Alps, and were de- 
feated by Marius. The Romans could not tell from what country 
the invaders proceeded, but from their tall stature and blue 
eyes they concluded they were Germans. Had they been a 
people of Gaul, the Romans, who had been long in possession 
of a portion of that country, could hardly have been ignorant 
of the fact. They were, therefore, not Celts ; and, to say no- 
thing of the word Cymry being a modern one, they could not 
pessibly have been Welsh. 
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LATIN WORDS 


English. 


Arms, weapons 
Author 
Beast 
Belief 
Bible 
Bitter 
Book 
Bod 
Bridge 
Brute 
Bull 
Camp 
Cause 
Candle 
Care 
Castle 
Cellar 
Centre 
Chair 
Cheese 
Cherry 
Canvass 
Chest 
Church 
Clergy 
Clerk, writer 
Cloud 
Column 
Common 
Corse, dead body 
Cow 
Creation 
Crime 
Cross 
Crown 
Copper 


APPENDIX. 


Latin. 
Abbatia, 
Computatio 
Dolor, pena 
Actus 
Adulterium 
Cooperatio 
Alumen 
Eleemosyna 
Altaria 
Angelus 
Animal, creatura 
Brachium 
Arma 
Auctor 
Bestia 
Fides, credere 
Biblia 
Acerbus 
Liber 
Corpus 
Pons 
Brutum, animal 
Taurus 
Campus 
Causa 
Candela 
Cura 
Castellum 
Cellarium 
Medius 
Carrus 
Caseus 
Cerasum 
Cannabis 
Cista 
Ecclesia 
Clerus 


Clericus, scribens 


Nubes 

Columna 
Communis 
Corpus, cadaver 
Bos 

Creatio 


Crimen, peccatum 


Crux 
Corona 
Cuprum 


Gaelic. 


Abaid 
Cuntas 
Pian 
Achd 
Adhaltras 
Cobhair 
Alm 


Altair 
Aingeal _[tair 
Ainmhidh, creu- 


Armach 
Ughdair, athair 
Beist 

Creadeas 
Bioball 

Searbh 
Leabhar 

Corp 


Bruid, ainmhidh 
Tarbh 
Campa 
Cas 
Cainneal 
Curam 
Caisteal 
Seilear 
Meadhon 
Cathair 
Cais 
Cirist 
Cainb 
Ciste 
Eglais 
Cleir 
Cleireach 
Neul 
Colbh 
Cumanta 
> cairbh 


0 
Cruthaihd 
Cron, peacaich 
Crois 

Coron, crun 
Copar 


THE SO-CALLED CELTIC LANGUAGES, 


IN GAELIC AND WELSH. 


Welsh. 


Abatty 
Cyfrifon 
Dolur, poen 


Cywair 
Allawg 
Elusen, cardod 
Allor 

Angel 

Anifail, creadur 
Braich 

Arf 

Awdur 
Bwystfil 
Ffydd, cred 
Bibl 


Anifail 
Tarw 
Camp 


Canwyll 
Cur 
Castell 
Seiler 
Mewn 
Cader 
Caws 
Ceirios 


Cist 
Eglwys 
Cler 
Clerig 
Niwl 
Colofn 


Corff 
Buwch, bu 
Cread 
Pechod 
Croes, crog 
Coron 
Copr 





Disciple 


Do 
Double 
Dove 
Eight 
Emerald 
False 
Favour 
Fig 
Firmament 
Five 
Flax, lint 
Foot 
Fortune 
Four 
Friday 
Ghost 
Glory 
Glove 


Join, unite 
Juice 
King 
Labour 
Lance 
Land 
Letter 
Life 

Light 

Like 


APPENDIX. 


Latin. 


Maledictum 
—" 
gitta 
Dies 
Mortuus 
Deus 
Diabolus 
Discipulus 
Canis 
Duplex 
Columba 
Octo 
Smaragdus 
Fallax 
Caritas 
Ficus 
Sphera, szther 
Quinque 
Linum 
Pes 
Fortuna 
Quatuor 
Dies-Veneris 
Spiritus, anima 
Gloria 
Manua 
Caper 
Deus 
Aurum 
Granum 
Spheera, ether 
Infernus 
Cooperare 
Sermo 
Mel 
Honor 
Cornu 
Cannabis 
Equus, caballus 
Hora 
Centum 
Ferrum 
Insula 
Carcer 
Unus 
Succus 
Rex 
Opus 
Lancea, lamina 
Terra 
Litera 
Vita 
Sol, solis 
Similis 


Gaelic. 
Mallachd 
Damnadh 
Saighead 
Di 
Marbh 
Dia 
Diabhol 
Deiscobal 
Cu 
Doubladh 
Colman 
Ochd 
Smarag 
Fallsa 
Cairdeas 
Figis 
Speur, adhar 
Coig 
Lion 


Fortan 
Catheir 

Di-h-aoine 

Spiorad, anim 
Gloir 

Meatag 
Gabhar 

Dia 

Or 

Graine 

Speur, adhar 
ffrin 
Cobhair 
Searmon 
Mil 

Onoir 

Corn 

Cainb 

Each, capull 

Uair 

Ciad 

Tarunn 
Eileann 
Carcair 


Sugh 
Righ 
Oibair 
Lann 
Tir 
Litir 
Beatha 
Solus 
Samhail 


Welsh. 
Melldith 


Saeth 

Dydd 

Marw 

Duw 

Diawl, diafol 
Disgybl 

Ci, pl. cwn 


Ffigysen 
Ffurfafen 
Pump, pum 
Lin 

Ped 


Pedwar 
Di-Gwener 
Yspryd 


Maneg 
Gafr 
Duw 
Aur 
Gronyn 
Awyr 
Uffern 
Cywair 


Mel 
Corn 


Ceffyl 
Awr 
Cant 
Haiarn 
Ynys 
Carchar 
Uno 
Sug 
Rhi 
Llafur 
Llafyn 
Tir 
Llythyr 
Bywyd 
Haul 
Hafal 
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English. 
Lime 
Lord, master 
Mail 
Man 
Manner, mode 
Marble 
Mare 
Marriage 
Martyr 
Master 
Matin 
Measure 
Middle 
Mile 
Mill 
Monday 
Money 
Month 
Moon 
Murder 
Name 
Nation 
Nature 
Nest 
New 
Nine 
Noise 
Number 
Oar 
Ocean 
One 
Oil 
Oration 
Order, decree 
Pain 
Pair (a) 
Paper 
Peas 
Pear 
Pen 
People 
Pepper 
Pigeon 
Port 
Price 
Prime 
Prison 
Psalm 
Purgatory 
Question 
Rabbit 
Rat 
Read 
Reason 
Risk 


Latin. 
Calx [ter 


Tyrannus, magis- Tighearn, maigh- 


Lorica 
Vir 
Modus 
Marmor 
Caballa 
Sponsus 
Martyr 
Magister 
Matutinus 
Mensura 
Medius 
Mille passuum 
Mola 
Dies-lunse 
Argentum 
Mensis 
Luna 
Mors 
Nomen 
Populus 
Natura 
Nidus 
Novus 
Novem 
Fama 
Numerus 
Ramus 
Mare, abyssus 
Unus 
Oleum 
Oratio 
Ordo 
Pena 

Par 
Papyrus 
Pisum 
Pirus 
Penna 
Populus 
Piper 
Columba 
Portus 
Pretium 
Princeps 
Carcer 
Psalmus 
Purgatorium 
Questio 
Cuniculus 
Rattus 
Lego 
Ratio 
Periculum 


Gaelic. 


THE SO-CALLED CELTIC LANGUAGES. 


Welsh. 


[stir Calch 


Luireach 
Fear 
Modh 
Marmor 
Capull 
Pos 
Martarach 
Maighstir 
Maduinn 
Measarrachd 
Meadhon 
Milé 
Muilheann 
Di-luain 
Airgoid 
Mios 

Luan 
Mort 
Ainm 
Pobull 
Nador 
Neud 
Nuadh 
Naodh 
Nuiam 
Nimir 
Ramh 
Moir, abheis 
Aon 

Ola 

Oraid 
Orduh 
Pian 


Paipeir 
Peasar 
Peur 
Penn 
Peobull 
Peibbair 
Caluman 
Port 

Pris 
Priouns2 
Carcar, prisonan 
Salm 
Purgadair 
Ceist 
Coinean 
Raddan 
Leighin 
Reasan 


Meister, teyrn 
Dlurig 

Gwr 

Modd 
Marmor 


Ceffy! 


Merthyr 
Meister 
Meityn 
Mesur 
Mewn 
Mill-dir 


Melin 
Dydd-Jlun, di-llu 
Arian 
Mis 
Lleuad 
Marw 
Enw 
Pobyl 
Natur 
Nyth 
Newydd 
Naw 


Nifer 
Rhwyf 
Aphwys 
Un 
Olew 
Araeth 
Urdd 
Poen 
Par 
Pabwyr 
Pys 
Per, peren 
Pin 
Pobl 
Pupur 
Colomen 
Porth 
Pris 
Prins 
Carchar 
Salm 
Purdan 
Cais 
Cwning 


Dar-llen 
Rheswm 


Perygyl 





English. 
Robber, thief 
Rose, (the) 

BR: 


ye 
Sabbath 


Season, time 
Seven 
Shield 

Silk 

Silver 

Sin 

Sing 

Sit 


Sort, kind 
Spoil, plunder 
Stork 

Sum 

Sunday 

Sword 


Tender, soft 
Testimony 
Thousand 
Thursday 
Three 

Time 

Tin 

Tower 
Tribe 
Tuesday 
Twenty 
Two 

Vine 

Wall 

Wax (bees) 
Wednesday 
Wheel 
Wine 


APPENDIX. 


Latin. 


Latro 

Rosa 

Secala 
Sabbatum 
Saccus 
Sacramentum 
Tristis 

Sal 
Dies-Saturni 
Schola 


* Falx 


Mare, abyssus 
Tempus 
Septem 
Scutum 
Sericum 
Argentum 
Peccatum 
Canere 
Sedere 

Sex 

Sphera, ether 
Anima, spiritus 
Sors 

Spolia 
Ciconia 
Summa 
Dies-Domenica 
Gladius 
Templum 
Decem 

Tener 
Testimonium 
Mille 
Dies-Jovis 
Tres 

Tempus 
Stannum 
Turris 

Tribus 
Dies-Martis 
Viginte 

Duo 

Vinum 

Paries 

Sera 
Dies-Mercurii 
Rota 

Vinum 


Witness, testimony Testis, finis (?) 


Write 


Scribo 


Gaelic. 


Rés 
Seagl 
Sabaid 
Sac 


Sacramaid 
Tuirse 
Salann 
Di-Sathairn 
Sgoile 
Taladair 
Muir, aibbeis 
Tim 

Seacha 
Sgaith 
Sioda 
Airgoid 
Peacadh 


Suid 
8 


e 
Speur, adhar 
Anam, spiorad 
Seorsa 

Spuill 


Suim 
Di-domhnuich 
Claidheamh 
Teampull 
Deich 


Taisbean 
Mil, deich-ceud 
Di-ardoun 
Tri 

Tim 
Staoin 
Tur 
Treubh 
Di-mairt 
Fichead 
Da 
Fionan 


Ceir 
Di-idion 
Roth 
Fion 
Fianuis 
Sgroibb 


Welsh. 


Lladron pl. 
Rhos 


Sabbath 

Sach 
Sagrafen 
Trist, athrist 
Halen 
Dydd-Sadurn 
Ysgol 

Pladur 

Mor 
Tymmor, tymp 
Saith 
Ysgwyd 
Sidan 

Arian 

Pech 

Canu 

Seddu 
Chwech 
Awyr 

Eneid, yspryd 


Yspail 
Ciconia (chwibon) 


um 
Dydd-Sul 
Cledd, cleddyf 
Teml 

Deg 

Tyner 
Tystiad 

Mil, deg-cant 
Dydd-iou 

Tri 

Tymp 
Ystaen 

Twr 

Tref 
Di-mawrth 
Ugain 

Dau 
Gwinwydd 
Pared 

Cwyr 
Di-mercher 
Rhod 

Gwin 

Tystio 
Ysgrifo, ysgrifenu 


Note.—A few of these words have probably been taken from the Norman 
French element of English, and consequently in comparatively modern 
times ; but the majority, as they do not exist in the English language at 
any period of its history, must have come direct from the Latin. 
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English. 
Back, hindpart 
Bard 


Bark, rind 
Battle 

Bell (a) 

Belly 

Besom 

Billow, wave 
Birch (the) 
Bird, fowl 
Blossom 

Boat 

Brain 

Branch, bough 
Breath 

Breech (the) 
Brother 
Butter 
Cabbage 

Calf 

Cape, headland 
Cat 


Cheek (the) 
Cloud 

Coal 

Cock, male bird 
Country (a) 
Cuckoo 
Custom 

Ear (the) 

Fire 

Fist (the) 

Fish 

Floor 

Foot 

Forest, a wood 
Frost 

Fuel 

Furrow, trench 
Ga 

Goose (the) 
Gristle 

Hair, of the head 
Hammer 

Head 

Hill 

Hole 

Horse 

House 

Idiot 

Kidneys 


NOUNS. 


Gaelic. 


Coul 
Bard 
Rusg 
Cath 
Clag 
Bolg 
Sguab 
Tonn 
Beithe 
Eeon 
Blath 
Bata 
Eanchainn 
Meangan, ceug 
Anail 
Ton 
Brathair 
Im 

2.0 
Ring 
Cat, cood 
Gruaidh 
Neul 
Qual 
Caileach 
Tir 
Cubag, cuag 
Nos 


Cluas 
Teine 
Dorn 
Iasg 
Urlar, lar 
Troidh 
Coille 
Reodhadh 
Connadh 
Clais 
Bealach 
Geadh 
Maothan 
Falt 

Ord 
Ceann 
Beinn 
Toll 
Mare 
Tigh 
Amadan 
Ara 


THE SO-CALLED CELTIC LANGUAGES. 


WORDS COMMON TO THE GAELIC AND WELSH LANGUAGES. 


Welsh. 
Cil 
Bardd 
Rhisg]l, rhisg 
Cad 


Cloch 

Bol, bola 

Ysgub 

Ton 

Bedw 

Edyn 

Blodeuyn, blawd 
Bad 


Ymenydd 
Cangen, cainc 
Anadl 
Tin 
Brawd 
Imenyn 
Cawl 

Llo 
Penryn 
Cath 
Grudd 
Niful 

Glo 
Ceiliog 
Tir 

Cog 

Moes 
Clust 
Tan 
Dwrn 
Pysg 
Llawr 
Troed 
Celli ‘ 
Rhew 
Cynud 
Cwys 
Bwlch 
Gwydd 
Mwythan 
Gwallt 
Gordd, ordd 
Pen 

Bryn 
Twil 
March 

T 


J 
Ynfydyn 
Aren 





English. 
Knee 
Knoll, mound 
Lake, pool 
Lamb 
Leaf 
Leg 
Life 
Load, burden 
Loss, detriment 
Man 
Marrow 
Mesh 
Mountain 
Neck (the) 
Oak (the) 
Oats 
Pace, step 
Peat 
Pillow 
Pipe 
Pool, pond 
Raven (the) 
Rib 


Sail, of a ship 
Salt 

Sea 

Seed 

Ship 

Son 

Sow 

Spit (a) 
Stack 
Strand 
Stream (a) 
Strength 
Swan (the) 
Tallow 
Tartan plaid 
Tear (a) 
Thunder 
Time 

Tree 

Warp (the) 
Wind 


Woman 
Wool 
Yard, area 
Year 


APPENDIX. 


Gaelic. 
Glun 
Meall 
Linn 
Van 
Duille 
Cos, cas 
Beatha 
Luchd 
Call 
Duine 
Smear 
Mogul 
Monadh 
Muineal 
Darach 
Core 
Ceum 
Moine 
Cluasag 
Piob 
Poll 
Bran 
Aisna 
Carraig, creag 
Slat 
Seol 
Sallann 
Muir 
Siol 
Long 
Mac 
Muc 
Beor 
Cruach 
Traigth 
Srath 
Neart 
Eald 
Geir 
Breacan 
Deur 
Tarnach 
Aimsir 
Crawn 
Dluth 
Anail 
Bean 
Olann 
Lann 
Bleadhna 


* In Welsh, a blanket. 


Welsh. 
Glin 
Moel 
Llyn 
Oen 
Deilen 
Coes 
Bywyd 
Liwyth 
Coll, colled 
Dyn 
Mer 
Masgyl 
Mynydd 
Mwnygl 
Derw, dar 
Ceirch 
Cam 
Mawn 
Clustog 
Pib 
Pwil 
Bran 
Asen 
Craig 
Llath 
Hwyl 
Halen 
Mor 
Hil 
Llong 
Mab, ab, ap 
Hwch 
Ber, per 
Crug 
Traeth 
Ffrwd 
Nerth 
Alarch 
Gwer 
Brycan* 
Dagr, deigr 
Taran 
Amser 


Bren 

Ystof, dylof 

Anal 

Bun 

Gwlan 

Llan 

pl. Blynedd,blwyddyns. 
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English. 
Bad 
_ 
1g 
Black 
Blind 
Blunt 
Broad 
Clean 
Cold 
Deaf 
Deep 
Fruitful 
Full 
Good 
Grey 
Harsh 
Heavy 
Little 
Low 
Narrow 
Old 
Pale 
Quick, living 
Rigid, stiff 
und 
Sweet 
Thin 


Burn 
Follow 
Grind, bray 
Hear . 
Hide, conceal 
Lose 

Mix 

Mock 

Pack 
Pierce 
Ride 

Speak 
Stretch 


ADJECTIVES. 


Gaelic. 
Droch 
Maol 
Mor 
Dubh 
Dall 
Maol 
Leathan 
Glan 
Fuar 
Bodhar 
Domhain 
Torach 
Lan 
Math 
Glas 
Garbh 
Trom 
Beag 
Tosal 
Caol 
Sean 
Glas 
Beo 
Teann 
Cruinn 
Millis 
Tana, eaol 


VERBS. 


Lois: 

eg 
Meil 
Cluinn 
Ceil 

Call " 
Measgaic 
Mag “i 
Pioc 

Toll 
Marcaeich 
Labhair 
Sin 


THE SO-CALLED CELTIC LANGUAGES. 


Welsh. 


Drwg 
Moel 
Mawr 

Du 

Dall 

Pwl 
Llydan 
Glan 

Oer 
Byddar 
Dwfn 
Toreithiog 
Llawn 
Mad 

Glas 

Garw 
Trwm 
Bychan, bach 
Isel 

Cul 

Hen 
Glaswyn 
Byw 

Tyn 

Crwn 
Melys 
Teneu, cul 


Llosgi 
Canlyn, dylin 
Malu ” 


Clywed 
Celio, celu 
— 

ysgu 
Moc 
Pigo 
Tyllu 
Marchogaeth 
Llafaru 
Estyn 


GAELIC AND WELSH PARTICLES.—PREPOSITIONS. 


Suas 
Thair 
Mu 


Tagus do, fagus, airlamh, ri 
Reimh , lagus, 9 


Air uchul 


Uwch, goruwch, uwchben 


Perthynol, goruwch 
Yn, wrth, ar, ger 

O flaen, rhag 

Yn ol, ar ol, o’r tu cefn 





English. 


Beneath 
Between 


APPENDIX. 


Gaelic. 


Fuidh 

Eadar 

Le, tre, trid, troimh 

O, bho, uith 

An, am, ann, awns 

De, dhe, ri, ris, gu, gus, chum 
Aer ' 

Troimhe, tre, tria, roimh 

Do, ri, ris, qu, qug chum, chun 
Do chum, thun, fagus do 

To, fodha, fa 

Sao 0, mur, mus, nach 

Le, leis, maille ri, mar ri 
A’stigh 

Gun, as eugnchais 

Tos 


AUXILIARY 


Bi 

Dean 
Aithnu, tuig 
Faod 


Guilain, caith, meat, larr 


Tarr 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


Maraon 
Agus, is 
Nur 

Gu 

Ach, mur 
No 

Ma, na 

No, air, nes 
Na 


Gu, gum, gurchum 


Gidhead, ged 
Saoro 
Tos 


ADVERBS. 


Welsh. 
Is, islaw, isod, obry 
Rhwng 
Gan, wrth, trwy, ger, gerllaw 
O, oddi, o wrth, oddi wrth 
a" mewn, o fewn 


Ar, warthaf 


Trwy 

Y, at, hyd, wrth, yn 

Tu, tuag, at 

Dan, tan, is, goris 

Oni, onid, onis 

A, ag, gyda, efo 

Mewn, o fewn, tu fewn, yn ty 
Heb, di 

Eto 


VERBS. 


Bod, hanfod 
Gwneud 

Gallaf 

Gallaf 

Cael 

Ewyllis, gwyllis 


A, ac 

A, ag, can, ceyn 
Canys 

Nam, ond 

Ai 

O, 08, od, pe, pes, ped 
Na, nac 

Na, nog 

Mai 

Er 

Oni, onis, onid 
Eto 


A ris 

Idir, riamh 

An so 

Cia mar 

Gu firinneath 

Gu brath 

Ni, cha 

Tric, minic 
Theagamh 

A chlisgo, gu luatb 
Air sin 
Cuin 


Eilwaith, drachefn, eto, hefyd 
Bob amser, yn wastad 

Yma 

Pa, mor 

Yn wir, yn ddiau 

Nid, braidd, nid un amser 

Ni, nid, nis, nac, nag, nad, nas, 
Yn fynych, llawer gwaith 
Ys-gatfydd ; efallai 

Yn fuan 

Y pryd hyny 

Pan, pa pryd 


Perhaps 
Soon 
Then 
When ? 
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English. Gaelic. Welsh. 
Where ? Caite Yn mha le, yn mha fan 
Why? C’arson, ciod uime Paham 
Yes *Beadh, se, tha 18, do, oes. 


The pronouns, conjunctions, and adverbs, of the two languages contained 
in the enumeration above given, amount to about two hundred and twenty ; 
yet there are not above half-a-dozen which seem to be the same in the two 
tongues. As examples, the English preposition “from” is represented both 
in Gaelic and Welsh by the word “ b” Our preposition “in” is in Gaelic 
represented by the word “an,” which is most probably the same as the Welsh 
“yn.” The Bnglish conjunction “than” is expressed by the word “ni,” 
equally in the two languages. So is the negative, “no,” by the word “ni.” 

ost probably, however, such rare coincidences are merely accidental, and 
do not infer affiliation. Such coincidences are to be found between lan- 
guages which have no relationship whatever to each other. Thus, the Latin 
preposition “de” is to be found in the remote Malay, with the very same 
meaning. Considering that the greater number of particles are mono- 
syllables, and consequently, that the yenge for selection is necessarily 
limited, the wonder only is that such coincidences are not more frequent. 


J.C. 





BRONZE IMPLEMENTS. 


I1.—POWIS CASTLE COLLECTION. 


In the month of October, 1862, some labourers digging 
an ordinary four-foot drain in the parish of Guilsfield, 
in Montgomeryshire, came upon a collection of bronze 
implements and weapons of various kinds, which, toge- 
ther with a small lump of fused metal, had been care- 
fully deposited, and probably were once contained in 
some box or vessel, which gradually decaying left the 
contents almost in the same position as when secured in 
their case. The field in which they were found lies to 
the south-east side of Rhuallt, a little above the site of 
the Abbey of Strata Marcella, and about a hundred 
yards from a small earthwork marked in the Ordnance 
Map as Crowther Camp. The Rev. D. P. Lewis, vicar 
of the parish, and a Local Secretary of the Association, 
had the ground carefully examined on all sides of the 
deposit, but failed in discovering any additional articles. 
This important collection is the property of the Earl of 
Powis, who has most liberally presented the Association 
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with the two plates which accompany this notice. The 
drawings were carefully prepared by one of its members, 
and have been reproduced half the size of the originals. 

The bronze of which the articles are composed is of 
darkish colour, without any approach to the lighter or 
more yellow kind. The implements are all more or less 
covered with a beautiful green oxide nearly of the same 
tint, except in one or two cases where the colour is 
lighter. All of them, moreover, appear to be made of 
the same kind of bronze, as if they had formed the 
stock-in trade of some dealer or manufacturer of such 
articles,—a supposition confirmed by the presence of the 
fused lump of the same kind of metal. 

With the exception of the winged celts or paalstabs, 
there are no very early types of the various implements ; 
while the peculiarly long tubes,and more particularly the 
bronze scabbards, if they are such, point to an advanced 
period of what may be called “ the bronze age,” —a term, 
however, to be used only under certain limitations. When 
the men of the stone age first learnt the use of metal, they 
naturally copied their hitherto sole implements, with such 
modifications as a necessary economy in the use of the 
metal suggested ; and consequently in the earlier speci- 
mens we can trace the stone prototype with ease, which, 
however, by degrees disappears under the successive 
additions of flanges, wings, stops, and sockets. There 
must, however, have been a period when stone and 
metal implements were in use at the same time; and 
probably the former, especially in the case of large 
hammer-heads or other heavy tools, were continued to 
a period long after the smaller ordinary stone imple- 
ments were discontinued ; so that it is impossible to deter- 
mine the exact limits of a pure bronze age, even if such 
a period ever existed. In the present instance, there- 
fore, it will be perhaps more correct to assign to the 
Guilsfield articles a period approaching the latest general 
use of bronze. 

The whole collection consisted of the following arti- 
cles :—Four spear-heads of various sizes, in perfect con- 
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dition ; three others with their points broken off; three 
broken ‘portions ‘of similar weapons; twelve tubes or 
ferules, six of which were perfect, and the remainder 
more or less damaged,—the shortest of the perfect ones 
Measures ten, the longest sixteen inches; eight celts 
and “paalstabs, some of them imperfect; two googes ; 
handle-plate of a'sword still retaining a rivet; a ferule 
of uncertain use ; five sword-blades, some broken ;_six- 
teen scabbards, seven perfect, the remainder damaged ; 
one fused lump of metal of the same character as the 
weapons; fifty various fragments. 

Portions of the above have since been given by the 
owner to the Museums at Shrewsbury and Ludlow. The 
remainder at present are at Powis Castle. As many of 
these are similar in character, a selection only has been 
made as sufficient to illustrate the whole. It will be 
remembered that the figures drawn are half the size of 
the originals. 


No. 1.—A paalstab or winged celt, the cutting edge 
of which has been broken. Whether this has been the 
result of the badness of the metal, or undue violence, the 
implement seems to have been disqualified for use, and 
intended to have been consigned to the melting-pot. On 
both faces are some small excrescences, which are, per- 
haps, more the result of oxidation than of any imperfec- 
tion in the mould, as the exuding metal at the junction 
of the moulds has been removed. 


No. 2.—A smaller example of the paalstab having the 
end of its shank broken off, unless it may have been from 
an imperfect casting. The cutting edge is useless from 
the latter cause, nor has the exuded metal at the junc- 
tion of the moulds been removed. The weapon has 
apparently never left the maker’s possession, as if faulty, 
and intended to be recast. It has also some excrescences, 
as in No. l. 


No. 3.—A celt having a nearly square socket for the 
shaft, the top of which is ornamented with two narrow 
mouldings surmounted with a larger one of cable pattern. 
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A similar moulding frequently occurs, as in the orna- 
mented Breton celt (see Archeologia Cambrensis, 1860, 
p. 220); although there occurring below the lip, and 
not forming it, as in this instance. This corded mould- 
ing, as well as the two smaller plain ones beneath, seem 
to be intended to represent the original sinews, or other 
ligature, used in securing the tool or weapon to its 
wooden shaft. It has evidently been much used, its cut- 
ting edge being somewhat injured, so that it may also 
have been intended to be recast, like the preceding 
specimen. 


No. 4.—A somewhat similar celt without the twisted 
moulding, and with a differently formed cutting edge, 
as will be seen from the engraving. Its socket is of the 
same form as that of No. 3, but somewhat larger, thus 
admitting a stouter wooden shaft. At the junction of 
the moulds on the side on which the loop is, the fused 
metal has escaped to some extent, but has been some- 
what reduced, as if by the hammer. 


No. 5.—Probably part of a scabbard. There are 
in existence certain small bronze articles, which have 
been generally considered to have been the ferules or 
tips of wooden scabbards. In the catalogue of the 
Irish Museum, the figures of three such articles are 
given, but very unlike the one under consideration. 
If it is one of this class, it is evident that wooden as 
well as bronze sheaths of swords must have been co- 
temporaneous, as this tip could have had no connection 
with the bronze articles found in company with it, 
and which appear to be actual scabbards. It has a 
simple ornament on each face, composed of three parallel 
lines, and is drilled with tolerably sized holes on both 
sides for the admission of pins or plugs. These holes 
are not opposite to each other, so that the pins thus pre- 
vented any lateral movement. It is not, however, impos- 
sible but that, instead of being the ferrule of a scabbard, 
it may have been the finish of the handle of a sword. 
Very little is known of the manner in which the metal 
15? 
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handle-plates or shanks of bronze swords were covered 
with wood, bone, or small plates of metal, so as to adapt 
them for use. That they were thus covered is clear, from 
the rivet-holes, and even remaining rivets, constantly 
occurring in them. If the wooden or metal plates 
fixed were so arranged as to continue the general form 
and outline of the blade, this so-called scabbard tip would 
apparently fit it with accuracy. All this, however, is 
mere conjecture, although the subject is one which 
deserves further consideration. 


No. 6.—Lower portion of the plate of sword-handle. 
Bronze swords appear to have been furnished with 
handles in two ways. One method, the more usually 
adopted, for the smaller blades of knives or daggers, 
was by securing a distinct handle by three or more rivets 
to the broad end of the blade, the breadth of which was 
usually increased to admit a greater number of such 
rivets. The other method was by casting the shank or 
handle-plate with the sword itself, and then covering it 
with small plates of wood or bone, perhaps of metal, 
secured by rivets. In some instances the rivets have 
‘been found remaining; but no portion of the covering 
plates has yet been discovered, so that the particular 
manner in which they were secured is not yet satisfac- 
torily ascertained. Dr. Wilde mentions the fact of 
traces of bone sides remaining on one of the few flat 
handle-plates in the Museum at Copenhagen, which 
seems to confirm his view of their being thus fitted. 
Another modification, and probably later, is the piercing. 
these handle-plates in the centre, as in the instance 
(No. 6) here given, and which was evidently intended 
for securing the external plates, with the additional 
assistance of the two small flanges on each face. 
Unfortunately this specimen has lost its upper portion, 
the sides of which diverged and received the rivet- 
holes required for fastening that portion of the exter- 
nal case. On reference to p. 454 of the Catalogue of the 
Trish Museum, a good illustration of a similar handle- 
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plate will be found, and which enables us to com- 
plete the deficiency in the Guilsfield example. Being 
tess than three inches in length in its present form, it 
would be small even for the grasp of a child, and even 
if completed would hardly admit of an ordinary man’s 
hand. Such is the case with almost all these shanks of 
handle-plates of bronze swords ; so that although they 
were intended for thrusting more than cutting, they 
must have been inconvenient unless the external plates 
of bone or wood materially increased the dimensions of 
the complete handle. 


7.—A googe. Googes, though not common, espe- 
cially in Wales, are by no means rare. The one 
here engraved is rather larger than the ordinary size, 
for they are found of various dimensions, some being 
much smaller, as if intended for finer work. This one 
has a triple moulding round its neck, near the socket, 
suggesting an imitation of the sinew or string with 
which such tools may have been secured to the wooden 
handles, as mentioned in the case of the celt with the 
corded moulding. In other examples the bevelled hol- 
low commences higher up, having its diverging sides 
slightly curved, which is not the case in the present 
instance, the sides being straight and the bevelled hol- 
‘low very short. It is completely incrusted with green 
oxyde, which may have affected the sharpness of the 
edge, which does not bear traces of use. 


No.8.—Spear-head. This is avery fine and perfect speci- 
men of the decorated kind, which forms the fourth variety 
in the classification of spear-heads adopted by Dr. Wilde. 
In some instances the loops or side-openings are higher 
up than in the present case. In the present case a simple 
pattern has been worked with a sharp tool, not unlike 
the stitches of a hem. It starts in three parallel lines 
from each rivet hole, or a slightly raised rib, which ex- 
tends from the rivet holes to the spring of the shoulder. 
At this point the central line dies away, while the other 
two are continued in the angle formed by the central por- 
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tion of. thie spear-head and the blade, as far as the loops 
round the.edges of which they run. In the Catalogue of 
the Irish Museum a similar pattern (fig. 374, p. 499), but 
continued further up to near the tip of the weapon, is 
represented ; but thisornament has been effected in the 
casting, and not by a tool, as in the Guilsfield specimen. 
The bevelled edges are nearly perfect, the failure in one 
part having been apparently the result of oxydation, 
and not accident or violence, the weapon appearing to 
have undergone little: or no usage.. The usual project- 
ing midrib also is rather an angular ridge caused by the 
sloping faces of the blade, which are perfectly plain, with- 
out any approximation to a curve, as in the sword given 
in the next figure. 


No. 9.—Sword. This weapon has unfortunately lost 
the lower part. In other respects it is in exceedingly 
good condition, the thin bevelled edges being but 
slightly injured, although it has evidently been used. 
It belongs to the class of leaf-shaped swords, although 
the swelling outlines.characteristic of the class are not 
so strongly developed as in some cases. It has a thick 
central rib, which dies away very gradually into the 
blade, the surfaces on each side being hollowed out in 
a very slight curve. It fits into one of the scabbards, if 
allowed to be such, to about half its length. If these 
scabbards, however, were intended for swords of this 
shape, it is not easy to understand why they were not 
better adapted to the form of the blade. The existing 
portion of the sword is about thirteen inches, which was 
originally, judging from other specimens of the same 
type, about twenty inches. It is broken at the point 
where the blade usually lessens in breadth, and soon 
after increases to form the shoulders, beneath which 
would be the rivet holes for securing the casing of the 
handle, 


No. 10.—A scabbard or scabbard-tip. It has been 
stated, and is generally believed, that no instance of a 
_ complete scabbard of a bronze sword has yet been dis- 
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covered in the three islands. It is, however, difficult to 
conceive that an implement like that of No. 10, measur- 
ing nearly fourteen inches in length, and apparently 
complete in itself, without any contrivance for being 
secured to a scabbard of wood, metal, or leather, is 
merely an appendage. The very minute rivet-holes in 
it can hardly have been available for such a purpose. 
The form of it shews that it was intended for a blade 
with a strongly developed mid-rib, such as occurs in 
early bronze swords, although the narrow, tapering 
end would not admit such weapons. There are, how- 
ever, the two very small holes on each side, as marked 
in the engraving, which shew that the narrow end 
must, up to that point, have been filled with some 
material, probably wood, and which was retained in 
its place by a small pin through the two holes. In 
this case the lower portion of the scabbard could not 
have been intended to hold the end of a blade. It is 
not easy, therefore, to conjecture why- the ‘narrow end 
was continued to such an unnecessary:length. Some of 
the seventeen scabbards< “are not: provided with these 
small pin-holes, as in the case »f*No. 11; for those 
marked in the engraving have«be¢n.erroneously intro- 
duced from the drawing. If; -howevex; the Guilsfield 
“find” was the stock-in-tradé “UE 4manufacturer, the 
missing holes may not have yefbeen drilled. But for 
this indication of the smaller ends having been plugged 
up with wood or metal, one might have imagined that 
the sheaths were intended for a particular, unknown 
form ‘of blade. In all other respects they are admirably 
adapted to contain a certain portion of the ordinary 
bronze sword as exhibited in No. 9. If the average 
length of these weapons be assumed to have been from 
sixteen to twenty-three or twenty-four inches, it is clear 
that only part of the sword could have entered; but 
sufficient to protect that part which would be thrust 
into the body of an enemy, and which it would be desi- 
rable to keep as sharp as possible: or they may have 
been intended for shorter blades, and to have been car- 
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tied in a belt, for no traces of any contrivance for sus- 
pension exist, as before stated. As to the question, there- 
fore, whether they are complete scabbards, or merely 
appendages, the probability may appear to some to be 
in favour of the former conjecture. A small one of the 
same kind, about five inches long, now in the Museum of 
Edinburgh, was discovered, with two leaf-shaped bronze 
swords, in Forfarshire, and may have served, in the same 
manner, to protect the point of one of them. Mr. Albert 
Way has also published two examples in the Archeolo- 
gical Journal (vols, xvii, and xviii), but the longest does 
not exceed eight inches and a half in length. 

In the lower end of the scabbard, No. 10, is a piece 
of metal now firmly secured to the sides by oxydation. 
It is hollow, as if intended to receive the tip of the 
sword. It has apparently not got into its position by 
accident, and seems to have been made to fit. It is 
remarkable that but for its presence the sword-blade, 
No.9, would penetrate much farther. The length of this 
inserted metal cannot be ascertained without mutilating 
the so-called scabbard, but it does not reach so low as 
the small apertures. 

The end of this scabbard is furnished with a small 
button, put on in an ingenious manner, indicating some 
skill and an advanced knowledge in metal work. It 
would have been simpler and easier to have formed this 
termination in the casting, instead of which it Has been 
fixed on afterwards with great neatness. Without re- 
moving it by force it is not easy to ascertain the modus 
operandi, but a short round-headed plug has been fixed 
in the small end of the scabbard, or else cast with it. 
On this is fitted a pierced button, having the same con- 
vexity as the head of the plug, and secured in some par- 
ticular manner which can only be ascertained by remov- 
ing it. It is easily moved backwards and forwards to a 
short extent, and is also circular, not oval, as in the 
engraving. 


No. 11.—A similar scabbard. This article is shorter 
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than the preceding one by an inch or two, but is of the 
same form and character. It differs, however, in not 
having a terminal button, or being pierced with the 
rivet-holes observed in the larger one, and which ought 
not to have appeared in the engraving. It is also a 
trifle broader at its mouth. A slight fracture in one of 
its edges exists to about four inches from the smaller 
end, and may, perhaps, have been the cause of its finding 
its way into the possession of our supposed dealer in old 
metal, or manufacturer of new implements. Many of 
the other scabbards found were also damaged. 


Fig. 12.—Bronze ferrule. Twelve of these tubes or 
ferrules, of various lengths, from sixteen to ten inches, 
formed a portion of the collection. They are exactly 
similar to each other in form, differing only in length, the 
longest measuring nearly sixteen inches. ‘The extreme 
length of these implements, especially as compared with 
their small diameters, is very remarkable. In the case of 
the longest specimen we have the greatest and least dia- 
meters of five-eighths and three-eighths of an inch; when 
in the next longest one, measuring about fourteen inches, 
the diameters are somewhat larger, being three-fourths 
and one-fourth of an inch. ‘They are both drilled with 
holes for the admission of the pin which secured the 
wooden shaft, but the holes in the longest tube are con- 
siderably smaller than in the shorter one. They have 
been cast hollow, in one mould, like the scabbards, and 
are, especially at the larger end, of remarkable thinness, 
as if lightness was an object, where for some reason not 
very apparent, it was desirable to cast them of such a 
length. That they are the ferules of long lances or 
spears seems generally admitted, but unless the wooden 
shaft was much stouter than the portion inserted in the 
ferules, they could hardly have been very useful as spears. 


II.—THE GLANCYCH ANTIQUITIES. 

A few days after the Cardigan Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in 1859, a farmer while draining a bog near 
Hen feddau (old graves) came on a number of bronze 
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weapons and broken fragments. Information of the 
discovery was given to Walter D. Jones, Esq., M.D., of 
Glancych, who immediately went to the spot, and 
obtained possession of the collection, of which he sent a 
brief notice to the Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. vii, p. 
313. They were subsequently exhibited at Swansea 
during the meeting of the Association. The exact spot 
of their finding was Pant-y-maen (the hollow of the 
stone) near Henfeddau farm, and lies exactly between 
two small earthworks of military character. There is a 
local tradition of a battle fought near Pantgwyn (White 
Hollow), which may, however, have derived its origin 
from the name of Henfeddau, and frequent discoveries 
of sepulchral urns at Pantgwy. This important dis- 
covery, however, of so many military weapons, between 
two small earthworks, seems to confirm the truth of the 
tradition. 

The Pant-y-maen (or as they may be called from their 
present place of keeping, the Glancych) weapons pre- 
sent a striking contrast to the contents of the Guilsfield 
deposit, and are evidently of a much earlier date. With 
the exception of one article, which is of copper, they are 
all of a bright yellow bronze, some of them still retain- 
ing that peculiar lustrous lacquer which is often found, 
especially on sword blades. What this kind of varnish 
is, has not yet been ascertained, but is thought by Dr. 
Wilde to have been of a vegetable nature. No traces 
of ornament exist on any of the weapons, unless some 
rude indentations on a spear head may have been in- 
tended for such. The contrast also between the ferules 
of this collection and those of the Powis collection, is 
very remarkable—not only from the great difference of 
lengths, but in their form. Some of them still retain 
portions of oaken shafts. 

Another difference to be observed is their mutilated 
state, as compared with the Guilsfield ones. Dr. Jones 
thinks they have been thus broken in battle, and have 
been buried along with some fallen chief. From the 
manner in which they have been bent and fractured (as 
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especially in the case of the sword) it is more probable 
that the destruction has been deliberately effected in 
honour of the dead with whom they were buried. Such 
a custom existed generally in the earliest times. Thus, 
where stone implements have been found in chambers 
of the earliest character, the finest and largest of them 
have been broken in halves, as was the case in the 
chambers of Tumiac and Mont St. Michel, in Morbihan. 
The same custom remained till the time of our Saxon 
ancestors, and the Merovingian period of France. It is 
probable that the same custom was observed in burying 
a chief at Pant-y-maen. 

It will be seen from a brief enumeration of the ar- 
ticles found how complete the destruction had been, 
although to form an adequate opinion of the. manner 
and violence with which they must have been thus 
treated, it would be necessary to inspect them personally. 
The swords, in particular, have not only been broken 
up, but twisted and bent various ways, which could 
only have been done with great violence, and certainly 
not in the ordinary fighting of the day. : 

1.—Leaf-shaped sword in three pieces, having its ex- 
treme tip and the lower portion of the handle blade 
broken off. 

2.—Three portions of a similar sword, but without 
any portion of the handle plate. 

3.—Upper fragment of another sword. 

4,—The handle-plate of a sword, probably belonging 
to No. 2. 

5.—Four ferules, two of them crushed in, and having 
their open ends broken. These retain their wooden 
shafts. 

6.—Sockets of five spear heads, perfect at the lower, 
but mutilated at the upper ends; four of them retaining 
the lower part of the shoulders of the blade. 

7.—One spear head, having its tip broken off, but 
found with it. 

8.—One very short lance or spear head perfect, except 
that the faces of the blade have been battered in. 
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: 9.—A similar one, but the lower part of the socket 
battered and partly broken. — 
: 10.—Four heads of spears or lances; one of them 
copper, and two with straight and not curved edges. 
‘11.—The‘central portion of a large spear head. 

12.—Tip-of a scabbard ; perfect. 
- 13.—Three small rings; perfect... 
: a fragments of sockets of spear or lance- 

“heads. a 
' The following have been selected out of the above 
list for illustration as the most perfect and remarkable. 
The first of which is the handle plate (No. 1) of a bronze 

«sword, which was ‘in all probability connected with the 
second sword, mentioned above. ‘The intervening por- 
tion, however, between the handle plate and the lower 
end of this sword being missing, there are no means of 
ascertaining whether the conjecture is correct. It, how- 
ever, evidently belonged to that early class.of weapons 
known as the leaf-shaped form. It has six rivet holes, 
and fortunately one rivet remaining in its place, re- 
markable for having both its ends slightly bevelled. As 
by these rivets the plates of wood, or bone, or metal, 
were secured to the handle plate, it may be inferred 
that the thickness of the completed handle was about 
half an inch, that being the length of the rivet. This, 
however, must depend on the assumption that the faces 
of the rivets were exactly flush with the surface of 
the handle; and if this was the case, the completed 
handle itself must have been thicker near the shoulder 
of the blade than near the pommel. So little is known, 
as has been previously observed, as to the manner in 
which these handle plates were covered, that even the 
presence of a solitary rivet becomes a matter of interest. 
We should, however; notice the absence of the burr, or 
exposed and flattened head of the rivet, which Dr. Wilde 
thinks indicates that the material riveted must have 
been metal. According to Dr. Wilde's statement, most 
of the handle-plates of short broad leaf swords terminate 
in straight T-like projections, exactly as this one does ; 
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and as both the mutilated swords found at Pant-y-maen 
were of this character, it increases the probability that 
this handle-plate belonged to the second mentioned, for 
it is evident it could not have been portion of the first 
mentioned one, represented in the engraving by No. 2. 
The rivet holes have been cleanly drilled and not cast. 
The rivet itself may have been cast in its present form, 
but the beveled faces appear to have been formed by 
cutting or filing. 

As blades of such swords are more frequently found 
without than with handle plates, it is likely, as Dr. 
Wilde suggests, that the latter were particularly liable 
to accident. He goes on to state (p. 456) “ that when 
fractured, the blade was again placed in a mould with 
the broken end heated and fresh metal ran round it. 
This addition, as we see in the cleaned specimens, is 
usually of a redder colour than that of the original, pro- 
bably from containing more copper, in order to ensure 
greater toughness.” In the present case, the fracture 
has not occurred in the usual position, but at the oppo- 
site extremity, where a new T-shaped end has been 
welded on, and on one side (the one given’ in the en- 
graving) more clumsily than the other, as the metal has 
escaped over the line of junction, what is preserved on 
the opposite side. There may, however, have been 
some object in the difference of the two sides, such as 
that of acquiring additional strength. The end welded 
on is of a much redder colour than the other portion, as 
seems, according to Dr. Wilde’s experience, to be gene- 
rally the case. The more rudely welded side of the 
T-shaped end has also two slight flanges in continuation 
of those of the handle plate, but they are wanting on 
the other side. 

Fig. 2.—The lower portion of a bronze sword. The 
engraving presents this as straight; but it is doubly 
bent, and in such a manner as clearly to prove that it 
has been done with no less deliberation than violence. 
The metal is of a brilliant gold coloured bronze, retain- 
ing to a remarkable extent the peculiar, lustrous lacquer 
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so often found on bronze implements, and more especi- 
ally on swords, as previously mentioned. The two other 
portions of the blade are bent, but not to the same 
extent. Whether this bending took place before or 
after the breaking is doubtful. There are two large 
rivet-holes, more roughly formed, on the side not given 
in the engraving, than on the reverse one, where an 
attempt had been made to perforate them by oblique 
blows. This process is still more manifest in the two 
unfinished ones below them, as if the workman had 
followed out in metal the usual practice of perforating 
stone implements, at least as regards one side ; for on 
the side represented there are only two deep indenta- 
tions from a punch struck vertically pressing on the 
metal, so as to facilitate the oblique operations on the 
reverse side by lessening the thickness of metal. In 
one of the holes this may be said to have been nearly 
executed, as a very minute opening, not larger than the 
diameter of a small needle, has been effected. When a 
sufficient quantity of metal had been thus removed, it 
seems that the work was finished by again punching 
through, in a vertical direction, on the side not ope- 
rated on obliquely. The rivet-holes completely pierced, 
although not so neatly done as in the case of the plate- 
handle (as well as the unfinished attempts below) 
clearly indicate the modus operandi. The double groove 
between the holes, which appears to be intended for a 
simple ornament, is not so strongly developed on the 
other side. The bevelled cutting edges of all the three 
fragments are well preserved, so that the sword was 
not appafently broken up as a worn out one. The mid- 
rib is but slightly developed in comparison with that of 
the blade engraved in the Powis plates. 

Fig. 3.—A ferule. This is the longest of the four 
found, and measures four and a quarter inches, and 
slightly exceeding half an inch in the diameter of its 
open end. It is pierced with two large rivet-holes, one 
of which (not represented in the cut) has been broken 
through in a very rude manner, and presenting a strik- 
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ing contrast to the neatly drilled holes of those in the 
Powis collection ; to say nothing of the still greater dif- 
ference in dimension and form of the tubes. Why a 
waving, and not a straight outline has been adopted, 
except for appearance, is not very clear, as the inserted 
shaft could not have been of the same form. It may 
have been desirable to have had not too small a base, 
and hence the lower part is made to swell out. The 
lance of which (until a more satisfactory explanation is 
given, this must have been the ferule) must have been 
‘of very slender diameter, and more adapted to throw 
than to use as a pike or spear; but of what use the 
ferule was in such a case, it is not easy to conjecture. 
The bronze of which this ferule is composed, is of a 
bright yellow with a coppery tinge. 

Fig. 4.—Another ferule. This ferule has been 
crushed nearly flat, and has lost its upper portion ; but 
from the smaller diameter of its base was apparently 
shorter than No. 3. It has been flattened and bruised 
by heavy blows of some blunt instrument on each side, 
the distinct traces of which are easily made out. It still 
retains its original shaft of oak,which has been squeezed 
nearly flat by the force which bent the tube. Of its 
deliberate destruction there seems to be little doubt. 

Another of the tubes has been treated in the same 
manner, but has lost its lower and not its upper end, so 
that the remains of the wooden shaft inside, at one end, 
have still retained its round form, the blows not having 
struck that part of the ferule, while at the other end they 
are nearly as much crushed and flattened as in the preced- 
ing instance. From its present state it is not apparently 
of the same form as Nos. 3 and 4; but straight, like the 
Powis examples, and like the remaining one of the four. 
This last has escaped violence, being nearly perfect, 
except that a part of the base has perished from oxyda- 
tion. Its length slightly exceeds three inches; and the 
difference of the diameters of base and mouth is more 
considerable than usual, one being three-quarters, and 
the other not quite half an inch, a considerable differ- 
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ence considering the shortness of the ferule. The shaft 
probably after leaving the ferule tapered in the same 
manner. The two rivet holes, one larger than the other, 
as is more frequently the case, have been accurately 
and neatly drilled. ‘The bronze of the three last men- 
tioned ferules is of a much darker colour than the first ; 
the last mentioned one especially approaching the cha- 
racter of the bronze of the Powis collection in its colour 
and composition. While the light bronze ferule shows 
no signs of oxydation, the other three have been mate- 
rially affected by that agent. 

4 a.—The ferule or tip of a scabbard. This article i is 
evidently of the same character, though differing in form 
from the scabbard tip in the Trish Museum, No. 284 (see 
Catalogue, fig. 336, p. 461). It is terminated by a large 
oval button, and has been bent in by force. It has evi- 
dently been an appendage to a wooden scabbard, to 
which it was secured by a rivet through two well drilled 
holes of considerable size considering the size of the 
article. The positions of the holes on each side, one on 
the right, and the other on the left hand of the central 
rib, is such in the present crushed state of the tip, that 
no single rivet could have traversed them, although in 
its original state this may have been possible. In the 
bronze scabbards of the Powis collection we find the same 
arrangement of rivet-holes; but there the obliquity is 
small, and not inconvenient. In this case it would have 
been much more difficult, especially as the direction of the 
rivet-holes does not assist the operation. Although these 
holes are well pierced, one of them bears indication of the 
same treatment as the holes in the portion of the sword 
given in figure 2. If in a small ferule like this, rivet- 
holes of such a size were necessary, the very small ones 
in the largest scabbard could hardly have been intended 
for the same purpose. 

It should be stated that in the side view on the plate 
a narrow rib has been erroneously introduced, none 
such existing. 

Fig. 5 gives us the mutilated head of a small lance, 
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and the only copper implement of the collection. It 
has been indented on each side with marks of a rude 
punch, but more numerously on the side presented in the 
engraving. ‘These may be intended as a kind of orna- 
ment, but certainly are of no use. A fragment of the 
socket exists having the same punch marks. This head 
never had the beveled edge which occurs in the other 
heads found with it, so that independent of its being 
composed of copper only, it is probably of an older cha- 
racter than the rest. 

No. 6.—A similar head of a lance, somewhat larger 
than the preceding, and provided with a bevelled edge 
of unusual breadth. It is perfect, with the exception of 
bruises on both sides, indicated by the dark shading in 
the engraving. The rivet holes are well drilled, with- 
out any signs of the ruder work mentioned above. The 
material is a yellowish-coppery bronze. The diameter 
of the socket exceeds an inch; so that if they be con- 
nected with the ferules, the shaft must have tapered 
considerably. 

Another head similar, but of darker bronze, has had 
the lower end of its socket crushed in with violence, by 
means of which part of the wooden shaft still remains. 
The rivet-holes are well formed, but of an extraordinary 
size, being more than twice as large as those of No. 6. 
Of the three remaining heads, one is similar to the last 
three mentioned, while the other two have straight sides, 
and are probably the tips of long spear-heads, and not 
lance-heads. 

Fig. 6.—A large spear head, eleven inches long, of 
bright yellowish bronze, with moderate sized and well- 
drilled rivet holes. The tip of it has been broken off, 
but was found with the rest. From some cause or other 
this tip is much fresher than the other part, which has 
lost the smooth, lustrous characterof the former. Besides, 
the thin bevelled edge of the former is perfect; whereas in 
the case of the latter some damage has been experienced, 
but more likely from time and accident than actual use. 
Unless the two parts had accurately fitted each other, 
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they would hardly have been thought portions of the 
same weapons, so great is the difference of their present 
condition, a difference which may have arisen from some 
peculiarity of the soil, or accidental circumstance of 
their deposit. 

Fig. 8—Two bronze rings, of ordinary character. 
The larger one is plain, round, perfectly smooth, and of 
a yellow tint. The smaller one has been much affected 
by air and moisture, and of a different form, which has 
not been noticed in the engraving, being bevelled 
sharply towards the outer edge. The third ring is 
nearly the size of the larger one, which it resembles 
except in its greater thickness, and in having been 
more acted on by time. Whether this difference arises 
from the nature of the bronze or not is doubtful, but 
the two smaller ones are composed of a: bronze in which 
a larger proportion of copper exists. They were pro- 
bably used for suspending articles, perhaps the scab- 
bard, of which the tip was once a portion. 

Allusion has been already made to the striking dis- 
similarity of these two important discoveries on Welsh 
territory. There is little doubt but that the Cardigan- 
shire weapons must be considered of the earlier cha- 
racter and date, whatever that may be; that they were 
deposited under very different circumstances ; that they 
are probably the production of two distinct ‘races, as 
the Cardiganshire implements alone are decidedly of 
Irish character. If their deposit was connected with 
the traditional battle of Pant-gwyn, the whole district 
of which seems full of sepulchral memorials, they are 
perhaps the relics of an Irish chief who had attacked 
that part of Wales; or, to go back to a still earlier 
date, of a native Gwyddelian resisting the assault of the 
invading Cymry. But, in either case, it is clear that 
they were deliberately reduced to their mutilated con- 
dition, and that this was done most probably in honour 
of the buried than for any other purpose; the metal 
would have been too precious to have been thus thrown 
away, and not returned to the smelting pot. 
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In contrast with these we have the Powis weapons 
in a very different condition, many being perfect, and 
none exhibiting marks of the same kind of violence 
which had broken the Cardiganshire ones. The careful 
manner, too, in which they had evidently been packed 
together and concealed, and the presence of the lump 
of fused metal, seem to indicate that they were carefully 
secreted, and are probably the property of one who dealt 
in or manufactured such articles. Among them are some 
most remarkable specimens, probably unique, such as 
the larger of the scabbards or scabbard-tips, whichever 
they are to be called, and the extraordinary, long, thin 
tubes,.the use of which is so obscure,—circumstances 
which, combined with the large number found, tend to 
render it one of the most important discoveries that 
have yet been made in Wales. Fortunate and import- 
ant, however, as the discovery must be reckoned, still 
more is it a subject of congratulation that they are the 
property of a nobleman who appreciates their value and 
importance, who has already consigned some of them to 
local museums, and who has so kindly and liberally 
provided for the engravings, which will give those who 
may not have an opportunity of a personal examina- 
tion the best consolation, and a more satisfactory impres- 
sion of their character than mere words can give. 


E. L. BarnwELt. 
Ruthin. May. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE OF BRAMPTON 
BRYAN CASTLE. 


Tue siege of Brampton Bryan Castle, and its heroic 
defence by Lady Brilliana, wife of Sir Robert Harley, 
have been briefly recorded in Collins’ Historical Collec- 
tions of the Noble Families of Cavendish, Holles, Vere, Har- 
ley, etc.; and the subject has recently received a further 
elucidation in the publication of her letters by the Cam- 
den Society, and in the introduction and notes of the 
able editor, Mr. Lewis. 

The purpose of the present paper is to bring to the 
light a few additional documents, hitherto unpublished, 
in reference to the siege. In order to make these docu- 
ments intelligible, it will be necessary to give a short 
narrative of the circumstances by way of introduction. 

The manor of Brampton, with other possessions in the 
marches of Wales, was first derived by the Harley family 
‘on the marriage, in 1309, of Robert de Harley with 
Margaret the daughter of Sir Brian de Brampton; and 
‘hence it was afterwards called Brian’s Brampton, or, as 
it now is, Brampton Bryan. Brampton Bryan is situate 
‘ ‘in the hundred of Wigmore, in the county of Hereford, 
near the confines of the counties of Radnor and Salop. 

On the death of his father, Thos. Harley, Esq., on the 
19th March 1621, Sir Robert Harley succeeded to 
Brampton Bryan and the family estates. He represented 
the borough of Radnor in the parliaments of the first 
and twelfth years of King James, and he was one of the 
members for the county of Hereford in the twenty-first 
year of the same reign. 

‘Sir Robert married, in July 1623, as his third wife, 
Brilliana, one of the daughters of Sir Edward Conway, 
afterwards Viscount Conway. He was again elected as 
member for Herefordshire, in conjunction with Sir Robt. 
Pye, in the parliament which met on the 13th April 
1640 and was dissolved on the 5th May following. 
After the dissolution Sir Robert Harley appears to have 
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returned to Brampton Bryan, and there remained until 
the opening of the Long Parliament on the 3rd Nov. 
1640, when he again represented the county of Here- 
ford, his colleague being Fitzwilliam Coningsby, Esq. 

His son, afterwards Sir Edward Harley, who had just 
left the University of Oxford, accompanied Sir Robert 
to London, and was entered at Lincoln’s Inn. He and 
Sir Robert appear to have given Lady Brilliana, from 
time to time, an account of the passing political events ; 
but unfortunately their letters to her are lost, having 
been, as it is supposed, burnt on the taking of Bramp- 
ton Bryan Castle. This narrative is therefore derived 
mainly from Lady Brilliana’s letters to her son Edward, 
and is confined to the events which happened at Bramp- 
ton Bryan and in the neighbourhood. 

Sir Robert’s incessant attention to his parliamentary 
duties, and the active part which he took in all the pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament on its rupture with the king, 
prevented his again visiting Brampton Bryan until after 
Lady Brilliana’s death. To her, therefore, was confided 
the entire management of his estates and country affairs. 
Her letters shew with how much devotion, constancy, 
and courage, she fulfilled her duty. 

Sir Robert Harley took an active part in the proceed- 
ings against the Earl of Strafford and the bishops, in 
organising the militia, and in providing means for carry- 
ing on the civil war. He was one of the committee for 
the removal of crosses, pictures, and superstitious images, 
and one of the most rigid adherents of the Puritan party. 

On the 4th May 1641, a protestation, or promise to 
maintain and defend the Protestant religion, the privi- 
lege of Parliament, and the liberty of the subject, was 
taken by the majority of the House of Commons, and 
directions were sent into the country that it should be 
taken there also. Before the end of the same month, 
the protestation was taken at Brampton and in the 
adjoining parishes of Wigmore and Leintwardine with 
much willingness. It did not, however, meet with the 
same favour in other parts of the county of Hereford ; 
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for the justices and gentry of that county, under the 
influence of Sir William Croft of Croft Castle, refused, 
on a subsequent requisition to that effect, to take it; 
and in a declaration sent word that they knew not by 
what authority the Parliament required the taking of it. 
The general feeling of the county of Hereford and of 
Radnorshire and Shropshire was in favour of the king ; 
and it appears that Lady Brilliana was much troubled 
to see the affections of the country so against her hus- 
band. 

In March 1642 Sir William Croft took a decided part 
in the county against the Parliament, and soon after 
the raising of the king’s standard &t Nottingham joined 
the king’s forces. 

On the 4th June, Lady Brilliana, in a letter to her 
son Edward, after referring to the failure of the king’s 
attempt to take Hull, writes: 


** At Ludlow they set up a May-pole, and a thing like a head 
upon it; and so they did at Croft, and gathered a great many 
about it, and shot at it in derision of Roundheads. At Ludlow 
they abused Mr. Bauge’s son very much, and are so insolent 
that they durst not leave the:r house to come to the fast. I 
acknowledge I do not think myself safe where I am. .I lose 
the comfort of your father’s company, and am in but little 
safety, but that my trust is in God But if your father think 
it best for me to be in the country, I am very well pleased with 
what he shall think best.” 


About this time Dr. Nathaniel Wright, who assisted 
Lady Brilliana in the defence of the Castle, obtained a 
supply of arms and powder from Mr. Edward Harley. 
On the 17th June she gives her opinion that it will be 
better for her husband to borrow money for raising a 
troop of horse, than to part with his plate ; for she does 
not know what straits they might be put to, and the 
plate might be kept for a time of need. 

The signs of the coming troubles now increase. Sir 
William Croft new furnishes his beacon on Croft Ambry, 
and has a fresh supply of pitch in the adjoining house. 
“ Hereford is now grown worse than Ludlow.” The 
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sheriff sends out his warrant, under the king’s commis 
sion of array, for the appearance of the militia at Here- 
ford on the 18th July. Lady Brilliana writes,—“ they 
triumph bravely, and threaten poor Brompton.” She 
sends the plate, sewed up in canvas, in a trunk to Sir 
Robert ; and on the 15th July acknowledges the receipt 
of a box with twenty “ bandeleres,”! adding “ that the 
boxes with the muskets and rests the carrier has left to 
come in a wagon to Woster.” She learns that, on the 
muster of the militia, “they all at Hereford cried out 
against Sir Robert, and not one said anything for him.” 
And writes to her son: “I cannot think I am safe at 
Brompton, and by no means I would have you come 
down.” 
On the 19th July she writes to her son: 


“‘T hope your father will give me full directions how I may 
best have this house guarded, if need be My cousin Davis 
tells me that none can make shot but those whose trade it is, 
so I have made the plumber write to Woster for fifty weight of 
shot. I sent to Woster because I would not have it known. 
If your father thinks that it is not enough, I will write for 
more.” 


In another letter in the same month she says: 


‘* At first, when I saw how outrageously this country carried 
themselves against your father, my anger was up, and my sor- 
row, that I had hardly patience to stay; but now I have well 
considered, if I go away I shall leave all that your father has 
to the prey of our enemies, which they would be glad of; so 
that, and please God, I purpose to stay as long as it is possible, 
if I live; and this is my resolution without your father contra- 
dict it.” 

Between July and December there is an interruption 
of the correspondencé; and it appears by her letter 
dated 138th December 1642, that her son Edward had, 
during this interval, visited Brampton, and probably 
made arrangements for its defence. She writes: 


“ My heart has been in no rest since you went. I confess I 


1 « Bandeleers,’”’ small wooden cases covered with leather, each of 
them containing a sufficient charge of powder for a musket. 
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was never so full of sorrow. I fear the provision of corn and 
malt will not hold out if this continue, and ge say they will 
burn my barns; and my fear is that they will place soldiers so 
near me, that there will be no going out I wish, if it pleased 
God, that I were with your father. I would have writ to him, 
but I durst not write upon paper. Dear Ned, write to me, 
though you write upon a piece of cloth as this is...... There is 
1000 dragooners come into Hereford five hours after my Lord 
Hertford.” 


The Marquis of Hertford was at this time lord-lieu- 
tenant of ten of the western and southern counties, in- 
cluding Hereford, and of seven counties in Wales; and 
his office gave him the command of the militia raised in 
those counties under the king’s commission of array. 

In her next letter, December 25th, 1642, she says: 


“On the Sabbath day after I received the letter from the 
Marquis, we set that day apart to seek to our God, and then on 
Monday we prepared for a siege; but our good God called 
them another way, and the Marquis sent me word he remem- 
bered him to me, and that I need not fear him, for he was going 
away, but bid me fear him that came after him. Mr. Coningsby 
is the Governor of Hereford, and he sent to me a letter by 
Mr. Wigmore. I did not let him come into my house, but 
went into the garden to him.” 


Mr. Wigmore of Shobdon appears to have taken an 
active part against the Harleys. Lady Brilliana writes 
on the 28th January, 1643: ‘“ Mr. Wigmore will not let 
the fowler bring me any fowl, nor will-not suffer any of 
my servants to pass. They have forbid my rents to be 
paid, and none of my servants dare go scarce so far as 
the town Iam threatened every day to be beset with 
soldiers.” 

On the 14th February she writes: 


** Nine days past my Lord Herbert was at Hereford, where 
he stayed a week. There was held a council of war, what was 
the best way to take Brampton. It was concluded to blow it 
up; and which counsel pleased them all. My Lord Herbert 
had appointed a day to come to Presteign, that so his presence 
might persuade them to go out of their county. He had com- 
manded them to bring pay for victuals for ten days. The sol 
diers came to Presteign; but it pleased God to call my Lord 
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Herbert another way, for those in the Forest of Dean! grew so 
strong that they were afraid of them. 

“‘ Now they say they will starve me out of my house. They 
have taken away all your father’s rents ; and they say they will 
drive away the cattle, and then I shall have nothing to live 
upon ; for all their aim is to enforce me to let those men I have 
go, that then they might seise upon my house, and cut our 
throats by a few rogues.” 


In March Lady Brilliana is summoned to give up her 
house on pain of being proceeded against as a traitor. 
She hears six hundred soldiers are appointed to come 
against her. She makes preparation for the defence by 
having the water turned into the moat, and writes: “If 
I had money to buy corn and meal and malt, I should 
hope to hold out; but then I have three shires against 
me.” 

Brampton was again saved from a siege for a short 
time. At the latter end of April, Hereford was unex- 
pectedly attacked by the Parliament forces under Sir 
William Waller, and surrendered on the 24th April. 
Among the prisoners taken were Mr. Coningsby, Sir 
William Croft, and Sir Walter Pye, who were sent to 
Gloucester. 

Early in May, Petter, one of Lady Brilliana’s depend- 
ents, is attacked near Mortimer’s Cross by five of the 
Royalist party armed with carabines and pole-axes, and 
after a struggle, in which he was wounded, taken pri- 
soner to Ludlow. 

In June Brampton is still threatened. Some soldiers 
are billeted at Purslow in the neighbourhood, and soldiers 
come to Knighton. Lady Brilliana sends a messenger 
to Lieut.-Colonel Massey, who had succeeded Sir Wm. 
Waller as Governor of Gloucester, to request that he 
will send her an able soldier to command the men at 


1 Lord Herbert, son of the Earl of Worcester, with an army raised 
in Wales drove the Parliamentarians from Coleford, and then pro- 
ceeded towards Gloucester, settling his forces at Highnam House, 
within two miles of the city, where he was soon afterwards defeated 
by the Parliament forces under Sir William Waller. (Corbett’s Mili- 
tary Government of Gloucester, p. 26.) 
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her disposal, and she received from him the aid of Capt. 
Hackluit, who had been in the German wars. At the 
latter end of June new troops were raised in Hereford- 
shire, and the county was assessed at £1,200 a month, 
free quarters being granted to the soldiers. Lord Her- 
bert and Sir William Vavasour(who had been appointed 
Governor of Hereford) went into Montgomeryshire to 
raise fresh forces. Sir Walter Pye, Mr. Wigmore, Sir 
William Croft, and others, who had been taken prisoners 
at Hereford, were again at liberty, and returned into 
the county; and soldiers appear to have been quartered 
at Kingsland, within a few miles of Brampton. 

On the 25th July, 1643, a part of the king’s forces, 
under the command of Sir William Vavasour, appeared 
before Brampton, and laid siege to the Castle. Lady 
Brilliana, aided by Capt. Hackluit and her devoted 
friend, Dr. Wright, successfully conducted the defence. 
Towards the latter end of August, Sir William Vava- 
sour, after having done much damage to the town, was 
summoned to Gloucester to assist in the siege of that 
city, and retired, leaving Colonel Lingen in command 
of the troops before Brampton. Ina fortnight afterwards 
Colonel Lingen was compelled to withdraw his troops; 
and the siege, which had lasted six weeks, was raised. 

In the béginning of October, Brampton was again 
threatened by Sir William Vavasour, who was stationed 
at Leominster. Lady Brilliana made preparations for 
defence; and was attacked with a severe cold, of which 
she died before the end of October. 

Early in the following year (1644) Sir Michael Wood- 
house, Governor of Ludlow, having succeeded in taking 
Hopton Castle, laid siege to Brampton. 

Corbett, in his narrative of the military government 
of Gloucester,! writes, in reference to this siege,— 

“‘ At this present there came dayly cries for the reliefe of 
Brampton Castle, in the remote parts of Herefordshire, which 
held out a long time in the midst of the enemies’ country, to 
the expence of much time and blood. And their succour was 
the more importuned by the rage of the enemy, which had 


’ Bibliotheca Gloucestriensis, p. 91. 
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lately acted their cruelties upon fourty prisoners of the same 
command, taken by Colonell Woodhouse in Hopton Castle, 
which were basely murdered after the surrender. Colonel 
Massie had no forces under his command to undertake a march 
through the midst of the enemy when they pressed hard on our 
own borders ; and the brigade of horse assigned for the convoy, 
and commanded by Commissary General Bher, were unwilling 
to undertake the service.” 

The Castle was on this occasion gallantly defended 
by Dr. Wright and Sir Robert Harley’s servants. After 
holding out for three weeks, the enemies’ cannon having 
laid in ruin the walls and outworks, the inmates surren- 
dered at mercy; and sixty-seven men, who formed the 
garrison, with Sir Robert Harley’s three younger 
children, were taken prisoners. A hundred arms, two 
barrels of powder, and a year’s provisions, also fell into 
the hands of the assailants. 

Most of the houses in the town and the church had: 
been destroyed ; and the Castle, with the valuable library 
of MSS. and books which it contained, was burnt. 





“1.—To the Hon” House of Commons in Parliament 
assembled. 


“The humble Petic’on of the late Inhabitants of the 
Towne of Brompton Bryan in the County of Here- 
ford, and of such who werre long beseiged & at 
last taken Prisoners at Brompton Bryan Castle: 


“Suewetru That your peti for their constant adhereing to 
the cause of God & y® P’liament to the uttmost of their power 
with their lives & estates, when that county & the other 
counties round about were wholly in the king’s power, & Col. 
Henry Lingen then bringing an army of ffoote & horse beseiged 
Sir Robert Harleys castle, and carryed away the bells, the 
Com’union cup, the bookes & ornaments of the church, drove 
away our cattle, carryed away all the goods & furniture of our 
houses, & wee are now brought into a most forelorne & miser- 
able condicon, soe as it would pitty y* eye & greive the heart 
of any tender spirited Christian to see or heare it, ffor the 
s towne is wholly consumed by fire, a great p' whereof was then 
burnt when the said Collonel Lingen did beseidge the Castle, 
their publiq® place of meeteing for Gods service quite demo- 
lished, some wives made widowes by haveing their husbands 
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slaine in the service, & some children left orphanes, their parents 
being slaine by the kings souldiers, or else dyed in prison by 
their unmercifull dealing ; & in this sad condicon are yo" dis- 
tressed peti" dispersed to seeke their harbour where they can 
obteyne it in other men’s houses; & y‘ w adds greater misery 
to their outward languishing condicon is this, that their soules 
are like to perish for want of instrucion, being left in that blind 
& barren country of y® Gospell without a minister to preache 
unto them. This also coming in to make the misery of 
yo" peti compleate, That as the name of our God was in this 
place which now lyethe wast in a more than ordinary manner 
called upon, soe in the day of our distress it was by the enemy 
blasphemed, who said unto us in reproache & scorne, Now see 
if that God whom you have called upon can delivere you. And 
the poore estate of yo" poore peti*™ is still a matter of reproache 
unto them. A breife narration of their damadges susteyned is 
hereunto annexed, whereby it appeareth that their losses amount 
at least, upon a just calculac’on, to the sum of 5148/1. 12s. 
(whereof the burning of S' Robert Harley’s castle & out houses 
thereunto belonging is noe part). To the utter ruyne of the 
estates of some & the miserable poore condic’on of the rest. 

‘* May it therefore please this hon"* assembly, the p’mises 
considered, to compassionate your pet" distressed estates & to 
graunt them some helpe & speedy releife bothe for their soules 
& bodies as in your godly wisdomes shall seeme most meete, 
that the church may bee rebuilt, that soe they may enjoy the 
Gosple & allowance graunted to build their former habitac’ons, 
& your poore peti" estates repaired, that their soules & bodies 
— not both together in yo" hands now God hath given your 

onours power to releeve it in this our miserable & languishing 
condic’on. 


“‘ And yo' peti™ shall ever pray, &c. 
“THE ESTIMATE OF THE WHOLE LOSSES. 


The church being now wholly demollished, to rebuild it “. 
will cost by estimac’on at least . ; , . 1100 

The whole towne, wherein were 20 dwelling houses, 
many of them were ffaire & large buildings, being 
burnt to the ground with all other out houses and 
barnes and other necessary buildings, to the loss of 
more then 1654, as will bee made to appeare upon 
particulars . ° gin! Se ‘ , ? ° 

The losses of the townesmen & those in the Castle (besides 
the losses of Sir Robt. Harley) in their goods, estate 
and cattle in the towne and in the Castle, is as wil- 
bee certified upon oathe if it be required 
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“THE NAMES OF Y® PETITIONERS. 


Captaine John Hackluit § Mr. Stanley Gower, Rector 
Thomas Ffroysell, Minister Lady Dorothy Coleburne 
Wn. Stephenson, Minister Mr. Ffrancis Boughey, Minister 
Sammuell Shielton Edward Pinner 

John Taylor William Baggeley 

Robert Mathewes Edward Nesse 

Thomas Hagley Meredith Evans 

Ralph Joaus Henry Hurlston 

Roger Prosser William Monington 
Thomas Guilt Griffith Joans 

Edward Bevan John Lloyd 

Edward Bill Andrew Hagley 

Mrs. Hellen Pierson Mrs. Doughtey 

Mary Lankford Elizabeth Deakins 

Mr. Bussie Elizabeth Louke 

Margaret Millichap Lucrecia Shepheard 

Joan Morgan Mary Nesse. 


“2,—The losses which the late inhabitants of Brompton 
Bryan, in the county of Hereford, suffered by the King’s 
forces in their goodes and estates besides the burning of their 
dwelling-houses and all other buildings. i 

& dd. 

‘* Mr. Stanley Gower, rector . . 868 00 00 
Edward Pinner . e . 240 10 00 
William Baggeley ; . 859 00 00 
Edward Nesse . . . 032 00 00 
Thomas Bagley . ; . 037 00 00 
Meredith Evans . ‘ . 066 02 00 
Ralph Joans . ‘ . 043 15 00 
Roger Prosser. ‘ . 038 06 00 
Thomas Guilt . ‘ . O11 00 00 
Edward Bevan . , . 015 00 00 
John Lloyde ‘ . 022 08 00 
Edward Bill ; ‘ . 016 05 00 
Andrew Bayley . ‘ - 048 00 00 

. Hellen Pierson . ‘ - 066 00 06 
John Taylor . ‘ . 147 00 00 
. Elizabeth Bussie ‘ . 041 13 04 
Mary Lankford . ° . 073 00 00 
Elizabeth Deakins . . 114 00 00 
Margaret Millichap ‘ . 013 04 00 
Mary Nesse ° ‘ - O15 14 04 


1767 18 02 
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“The losses of such who brought provision and goods into 
the castle of Brompton Brian, and of such as were in the castle 
to assist the Parliament against the King’s forces. 


**Captaine John Hackluit : . 015 00 00 
Mr. Francis Broughey, minister . 100 00 00 
Mr. William Siagheusn, minister . 068 O1 00 
Mr. Thomas Ffroysell, minister . 1384 00 00 
Mr. William Low, minister . . 024 14 00 
Mr. Sammuell Skilton ; . 022 00 00 
Mr. Robert Mathewes : . 058 06 00 

Henry Hurlston ‘ . O11 00 00 
William Monington : . 006 00 00 
Griffith Joans . ; . 007 00 00 

. William Beale & Ladie Dorothie 
Coleburne. : . 182 18 00 


. Doughtey ‘ ‘ . 008 10 00 
Elizabeth Louke : . 025 O7 06 
Lucrecia Sheapard ‘ . 005 00 00 
Joan Morgan. : . 009 02 00 


Sum is 626 13 06 
Sum totall 23894 11 08 


**3.—To all people unto whom this present wryting shall 
com, or may concerne, know yee that whereas I, Stanley 
Gower, of Dorchest', in y® county of Dorset, clerk, stand 
seized for my life of y® Rectory of Brompton Brian, in the 
county of Hereford, upon y® presentation of my most Ho? Pa- 
trone 8". Ro. Harley, Knight of the noble order of the Bath, 
and being resident there for divers yeares until I was, by order 
of Parlit, called thence unto y*® Rev. Assembly of Divines sit- 
ting at Westminster, as by their ordinance, bearing date the 
twelfth day of June, one thousand six hundred forty and three 
appeareth, during w" tyme of my attendance upon y* assembly, 
the church of Brompton aforesayd was demolished, the towne 
burnt, and the inhabitants dispersed by y® violence and cruelty 
of some forces under y® late King’s comand, against the Par- 
liam‘ and theyr proceedings. And understanding y* y® noble 
intentions of my sayd patrone, or his eldest sonne Col. 
Edw‘ Harley are speedily to reedify y® sayd parish church, 
replant y® town, and to take care for supply of y® same w" an 
able and godly minister. These are, therefore, to signify 
y' I, the sayd Stanley Gower, out of my love and good affec- 
tions to y* desolate: place and people, doe by these presents 
desire, authorize, and intrust the sayd Coll. Edw’ Harley 
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p’vide and place an able, godly, and well app’ved minister (so 
soon as the sayd church shal be capable thereof) to officiate 
and discharge the work of y® ministry, and to take and receive 
for his own pp use and benefit all y® p’fitts and emolum*® be- 
longing to y° sayd rectory, and growing, arising, due, or pay- 
able out of y® same unto me, the sayd Stanley Gower, at any 
tyme since y® demolishing of y® sayd church and town, and for 
so long tyme as such minister shall continue to be resident 
there by virtue of y® sayd Coll. Harley’s order and ap- 

ointm'. And all y* interest y‘ I have, or may claym to the 
p fits and tithes of y° sayd rectory, I do hereby assign and set 
over unto y® sayd minister, so to be placed as aforesayd, givin 
and granting unto him full power and authority to sue for and 
receive the same for his own use and benefit, as amply as I my 
self might or could do by virtue of my presentation. In wit- 
ness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seale the fourth 
day of March, in y® year of o' Lord one thousand six hundred 
fifty and three. 


WILuiaM WHITE. 
* Stantey GoweER, L.s.” 


‘* Witnesses hereunto, { 


Jn° WHITEWAY. } 


Ricuarp W. Banks. 





AN ACCOUNT OF A BARROW WITH KIST-VAEN, 
IN THE PARISH OF SANCREED, CORNWALL. 


Tue Cornish cromlech may be described as consisting 
simply of a quadrangular kist-vaen, with a large flat 
covering stone. The structure is sometimes found 
slightly elevated above the natural level of the ground, 
and, in a few instances, there are traces of encircling 
rings of stones, which have been considered to be the 
bases of barrows in which the cromlechs may have 
been buried. No other remains of the barrows are, 
however, now to be seen, and it would be difficult to 
account for the removal of such large heaps of earth 
and stone, though there can be little doubt that in some 
cases they did actually exist. It would, therefore, ap- 
pear that cromlechs, such as those at Chin and Mulfra, 
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were merely kist-vaens contained in barrows—the latter 
having almost entirely disappeared—though the remains 
of a circle may be traced around the Chin cromlech. 
In some places in Cornwall, may be seen the ruins of 
barrows from which the kist-vaens have been removed, 
whilst the large stones which formed the circle of the 
base are left. There are still some remains of a barrow 
of this kind at Boskednan, in Gulval parish, the en- 
circling stones converging towards the centre of the 
mound. The great cromlech at Zennor seems, however, 
to have had a more complicated arrangement. 

The object of this paper is to describe a barrow with 
kist-vaen in the parish of Sancreed, about five miles 
from Penzance. Hitherto it has been unnoticed in any 
publication, and I have to thank Mr. Thomas Cornish, 
of Penzance, for calling my attention to this remarkable 
monument, which in fact, may be considered as no other 
than a cromlech in its barrow; for were the small stones 
and earth used as filling removed, the kist-vaen would 
stand forth a cromlech, surrounded by a circle of stones, 
nearly as perfect as that of Chin. Instead of one, how- 
ever, it has two covering stones. 

The diameter of the barrow is about fifteen feet. It 
is of a conical form, though some of the upper part has 
been removed, or has fallen away. At present, it mea- 
sures in height about nine feet. The base, as will be 
seen by the accompanying ground-plan, consists of 
a number of large blocks of granite, averaging three 
feet in height, and converging towards the centre. 
On the south side, the mound has been cut down from 
the summit to the floor of the kist-vaen, which is two 
feet above the level of the adjoining ground. The 
chamber thus exposed to view runs exactly north and 
south by the compass. It is six feet one inch in length 
by four feet three inches in breadth at the bottom; 
owing, however, to the side supporters inclining in- 
wards, perhaps from the pressure of the materials out- 
side, it measures only three feet two inches at the top. 
From the present floor to the covering stones, the 
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Ground Plan. 
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Section on North and South Line, shewing East Side of Kist-vaen. 




















North View. 





South View. 
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height is three feet three inches, One large slab of 
granite forms the west side, whilst for the east side two 
were required; the southernmost of which, B in plan, 
extends a little beyond the kist-vaen, and I thought at 
first whether this might not have been one of a series 
of stones forming a passage, not unusual in barrows,! 
leading from without to the chamber. There is no 
direct evidence that such was not the case, but probably 
another stone stood at the present entrance, a,and thus 
a quadrangular kist-vaen was formed. The dotted lines 
mark the covering stones, the outer one of which is 
15 ins. thick. Being of a rough character, and their 
edges not meeting exactly, the interstice has been filled 
with small stones. A similar treatment may also be 
observed at the junction of the supporters on the N.W. 
and N.E. angles. All the stones used are granite, a 
material natural to the locality. Thorns, furze, and 
brambles have taken root on the mound; thus, perhaps, 
in some measure, binding the stones together. 

It is not known when the barrow was opened. A 
labourer in an adjoining field informed me that he re- 
membered it in its present condition forty years ago. 
It stands in comparatively low ground, in the corner of 
a field, and nearly in a direct line south from the Chapel 
Uny Cave, from which it is scarcely a quarter of a mile 
distant. This cave, though different in some particulars, 
is of the same class as that at Bolleit, which members 
of the Association may remember having visited when 
the annual meeting was held in Cornwall in 1862. 

At no great distance is the hill castle named Caer 
Bran. The fortified hill of Bartiné rises just opposite, 
and on the down between the cave and Brahan Cross are 
the remains of an ancient circular enclosure with inter- 
nal divisions. Indeed, the whole tract affords nume- 
rous evidences of its military occupation in primitive 
times. 

Penzance, March 1864. J. T. Buieur. 

1 See plan of barrow in Scilly. (Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, 


plate xviz.) 
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PENNANT MELANGELL CHURCH, 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


Ir is hardly necessary to remind the Members of our Association of 
the great interest attaching to the ancient church of Pennant Melan- 
ll. It has been described and illustrated by the late Rev. John 
ker and Mr. R. Kyrke Penson in the pages of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis ; and yet, ably as this was done, there remain several 
architectural details connected with the building that deserve further 
illustration. In particular, the fragments of the shrine of St. Mona- 
cella, now imbedded in the walls and in the porch of the lich-gate, 
the ancient tower, and some of the windows, are all worthy of care- 
ful architectural study ; and it is to be hoped that a revised and 
more extended account will be given to members. This interesting 
edifice, situated in one of the most lovely nooks of the Berwyn 
Mountains, has of late fallen into bad repair; and, in particular, the 
tower—one of the old towers of Montgomeryshire—threatens ruin. 
A small sum, about £200, judiciously expended, would suffice for 
the more urgent requirements of the case; and the church might be 
thereby put in a condition to last for a long period. Members would 
be conferring a real benefit on the cause of Cambrian archeology if 
they would contribute to a fund for this purpose ; but those who live 
in Montgomeryshire seem more especially called on to take the 
matter in hand. One of the best things they could do, would be to 
form a committee of all the members belonging to that county, in 
order to cooperate with the Rector, and to superintend the repairs. 

An intention has been attributed (it is to be hoped erroneously) to 
the superior ecclesiastical authorities of the diocese, of giving up the 
eek set of divine service in this church, because a larger popu- 

tion than that of the little hamlet has sprung up below Llangynog, 
at Penybontfawr, two miles off, where a new church has been 
erected. One of the bells of Pennant has been already removed to 
this new church, much against the wishes of the people, who reve- 
rence the old edifice. It is highly to be desired that this design, if 
it ever were seriously entertained, may be abandoned immediately, 
and the bell restored. No example could be more fatal than the one 
thus set ; for the same process of spoliation and abandonment may 
be applied to other buildings more august than common parish 
churches ; and there are but too many hands ready to carry such 
things into effect. 

It should be added that the Rector, in the most laudable manner, 
has already begun some repairs of the tower at his own cost; but he 
ought not to be left alone in such an undertaking; and it would be 
an honour to all Welsh archeologists, and especially to the county 
ones, to come forward and take the honourable burthen off his 
shoulders. 

















GLAMORGANSHIRE DOCUMENTS. 


Tue disappearance and probable destruction of the mass 
of the records of the Glamorgan Chancery at Cardiff, 
gives considerable value to those few that have been pre- 
served. The following Fine, transcribed from the original 
still at Fonmon Castle, relates to the Manor of “ Coyde 
Kenllan”, which has not been identified. The prefix 
Coyde or Coed was common about Bridgend, where lay 
the principal property of the querent, and where, there- 
fore, the manor should probably be sought for. It can 
scarcely have been “Court Colman”, which does not 
appear to have been a Gamage manor until a century 
later, when John Gamage of Coyty purchased it from 
Dr. Lleison. 

Of the county “ Barons”, Sir Richard Croft was of 
Croft Castle, county of Hereford. He was a stout sol- 
dier, received the honour of a Knight Banneret from 
Henry VII at the battle of Stoke in 1487, and was 
Treasurer of the Royal Household. He is not known 
to have had property in or connexion with the county, 
and has not hitherto appeared among its sheriffs. Pro- 
bably he was appointed by Jasper Tudor, as a sure and 
influential adherent. His family preserved the con- 
nexion thus begun. His daughter Joyce was the se- 
cond wife of Sir Thomas Gamage, son of the querent, 
and his great grandson Herbert Croft, was one of the 
suitors for the hand of Barbara Gamage. 

Richard Turberville was of Tythegston. He was a 
strong Lancastrian, and a patron of the Welsh Lan- 
castrian bard, Lewis of Glyn-Cothi. His will is dated 
1501. 

Who David Mathew was is less clear. Sir David 
Mathew, of Llandaff, standard bearer to Edward IV, 
was not only a Yorkist, but must have been knighted 
before 1488. His grandson, Sir William, of Radyr, 
was indeed a Lancastrian, and was knighted by Rich- 
172 
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mond at Bosworth in 1485, and he had a natural son, 
David Mathew. No other David occurs about that 
time in the family. 

John Butler was no doubt of Dunraven, and probably 
the John who married Maud Turberville, but he may have 
been his father, also John, who married Isabel Fleming. 

John Carne was evidently the first of Nash, which 
place he acquired by marriage with Tybote, daughter 
and heir of Alex. Giles, of Nash, a cadet of Gileston 
or Joelston. 

Then as to the parties to the fine. Morgan Gamage 

_the querent was of Coyty Castle. He married Eleanor, 
daughter of Roger Vaughan of Tretower. Philip ap 
Adam, and Thomas ap Ross (or Rosser) Vychan and 
Joan his wife, have not been identified. 

Thomas Button, who registers the fine, was of course 
an officer of the Chancery, and probably of Worlton; but 
so dateless is the pedigree of that respectable family, that 
it is impossible to say whether the person in question 


be Thomas, who married Gwenllian, daughter of Sir 
Howell Gam, of Penrhés, or his great grandson, who 
married Joan, daughter of John ap Evan Thomas, of 
Llanvihangel by Cowbridge, of the Herbert family. 


March 30th, 1864. 





A FYNE LEVIED AT CARDIFF, IN THE CHIEF LORD’S COURT, 
IN4H,vi1. [1488.] 


“‘ Hec est finalis concordia facta in comitatu excellentis Prin- 
cipis Jasperi fratris et patrui regum, Ducis Bedfordie, Comitis 
Pembrocie, ac Domini de Glamorgan et Morgannock, apud 
Kaerdiff tenta, die lune, sexto die Octobris, anno regni Regis 
Henrici Septimi post conquestum quarto ; coram Ricardo Croft, 
militi, tunc vicecomite comitatus predicti, Ricardo Turberville, 
Davido Mathew, Johanne Butteler, Johannes ap Jankyn ap 
Riderch, Johanne Carne, baronibus ejusdem comitatus, et aliis 
dicti domini Ducis fidelibus, tunc ibi presentibus: Inter Mor- 
ganum Gamage et Philippum ap Adami, querentes, et Thomam 
ap Ross Vighan et Johannem uxorem ejus, deforcientes, de 
manerio de Coyde Kenllan cum pertinenciis. Unde placitum 
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convencionis summonitum fuit inter eos in eodem comitatu, sci- 
licet quod predicti Thomas et Johanna recognoverunt predic- 
tum manerium cum pertinenciis esse jus ipsorum Morgani et 
Philippi et illud quod iidem Morganus et Philippus habent de 
dono predictorum Thome et Johanne et illud remiserunt et 
quiet-clamaverunt de predictis Thoma et Johanna et heredibus 
ipsius Johanne dicto Morgano et Philippo heredibus et assig- 
natis suis. Et preedicti iidem Thomas et Johanna concesserunt 
pro se et heredibus ipsius Johanne quod ipsi warantizabunt 
predictis Morgano et Philippo heredibus et assignatis suis 
predictum manerium cum pertinenciis contra omnes homines 
in perpetuum. Et pro hac recognitione, remissione, quiet-cla- 
matione, warantizatione, fine et concordia, iidem Morganus et 
Philippus dederunt prefatis Thome et Johanne centum marcas. 


“Tuomas Button R.” 





CHARTER BY JOHN TURBERVILLE OF TYTHEGSTON. 
17 w. vin. [1525.] 


Tue following is a correct transcript of a charter which 
seems worthy of being made public, since it is not of 
inconvenient length, relates to a name of great note in 


Glamorgan, shews the descent of certain well-known 
manors, and includes the names of members of several 
county families. The original is at Fonmon Castle. 
The transcription is made in full :— 


“Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum inden- 
tatum pervenerit, Johannes Turbervile armiger salutem in 
Domino sempiternam. Sciatis me prefatum Johannem Turber- 
vile dedisse et concessisse et hoc presenti scripto meo confirmasse 
Jacobo Mathew, Johanni Turbervile de Llangblethan, Johanni 
Vaighan clerico, Edwardo Devan, Roberto Ragland, Jacobo 
Flemynge, Johanni ap Rice ap John, Johanni ap David, Johanni 
ap Hopkyn ap William Thome, Griffith Gough, Johanni Tur- 
bervile de Bolston, Howell Gough, Henrico Lewis, Ludovico 
Thomas ap Howell, et Johanni Wolff, maneria mea de Theges- 
ton, Penthelyne, ac quartam partem manerii de Westorchard in 
le Cherff, necnon omnes terras et tenementa mea in New Cas- 
tell Hundred, Newton Nottage, Court Gwelevyn in Coyty- 
lond, Langan et Gaston, cum omnibus et singulis suis pertinen- 
clis ac omnia alia terras et tenementa mea redditus [reverciones] 
et servicia cum omnibus pertinenciis in Thegeston, Penthelyne, 
ac in quartam partem manerii de Westorchard in le Cherff, 
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necnon omnes terras et tenementa mea in New Castell Hun- 
dred, Newton Notage, Court Gwelevyn in Coytyland, Langan, 
et Gaston: Habendum et tenendum omnia et singula prefata 
maneria terre ac tenementa et alia premissa cum suis pertinen- 
ciis prefato Jacobo Mathew, Johanni Turbervile de Langble- 
than, Johanni Vaighan clerico, Edwardo Devan, Roberto 
Ragland, Jacobo Flemynge, Johanni ap Rice ap John, Johanni 
ap David, Johanni ap Hopkyn ap William Thome, Griffith 
Gough, Johanni Turbervile de Bolston, Howell Gough, Hen- 
rico Lewis, Ludovico Thomas ap Howell, et heredibus et assig- 
natis suis de capitalibus dominis feodi illius pro servicio fate 
debito et de me tenendum ad usum mei prefati Johannis Tur- 
bervile et heredum masculorum de corpore meo legitime pro- 
ereatorum secundum verum intentionem ultime voluntatis 
Ricardi Turbervile patris mei, et ego vero predictus Johannes 
Turbervile omnia predicta maneria, terras et tenementa pre- 
missa cum pertinenciis prefato Jacobo Mathew, John Turber- 
vile de Langlethan, Johanni Vaighan, Edwardo, Roberto, 
Jacobo Fleming, Johanni ap Rice ap John, Johanni ap David, 
Johanni ap Hopkyn ap William Thome, Johanni Turbervile 
de Bolston, Howell Gough, Henrico Lewis, Ludovico, et Johanni 
Wolff, heredibus et assignatis suis contra omnes gentes war- 


rantizabimus et imperpetuum defendemus per presentes. In 
cujus rei testimonium huic presenti scripto meo indentato sigil- 
lum meum apposui, Datum apud Thegeston predictum vicesimo 
nono die mensis Maii anno regni Regis Henrici Octavi decimo 
septimo” (1525). 


(Seal lost from the label.) 





Norzs. 

John Turberville, called “ Gloff” (or the lame) was about the 
eighth lord of Tythegston of his name. He married Alice, 
daughter of John ap Robert Raglan, whose dower was assigned 
to her by a jury, 18 February, 1527. Their final heir was their 
daughter Wenllian, who carried Tythegston to her husband, 
Watkyn Lougher of Sker, whence the present proprietor derives 
through heirs female. 

John Turberville of Llanblethian was eldest son of Jenkin of 
the same place, who was a natural son of Richard, father of the 
grantor of the charter. 

Alice, a sister of John of Llanblethian, married Thomas ap 
Griffith Goch. . 

James Fleming was probably of Monkton. James is a name 
in the Roos and Aberaman branches of Mathew, and not com- 
mon in any other. 

Got. C. 





WOODEN BELFRIES IN WALES. 


In several of the Welsh counties touching on the Eng- 
lish border, are still to be found churches with wooden 
belfries capping their towers, or, in some instances, 
substituted for them. In one county indeed, Mont- 
gomeryshire, at Trelystan, exists the only wooden church 
of Wales, lately repaired, and in fact re-cased, though 
scrupulously preserved. 

This use of wood, when in other parts of the country 
stone would have been employed, arose no doubt from 
the existence of large forests in ancient days, and the 
prevalence of fine trees down toa recent period. Timber 
was so abundant that dwelling-houses of all kinds, and 
even parts of churches were mainly constructed of this 
cheap and ready material. Hence, too, the screen and 
rood lofts which seem to have existed in all the border 
churches. At the present day, screens are fast disap- 
pearing ; and the timber-work of belfries is so little ap- 
preciated by the public, notwithstanding the generally 
assumed taste for ancient architecture, that these faint 
traces of medieval joiner-work are likely to become 
obliterated along with most other relics of ancient con- 
struction. A few are here noticed in order that some 
idea may be retained of their nature, and that attention 
may be called, perhaps unavailingly, to the subject. 

The earliest wooden belfry remaining in Montgomery- 
shire at the beginning of 1864, was that of Llandinam. 
We use the word “ was”, because the church is ordered 
to be restored ; and therefore the original belfry may 
have to undergo great, if not fatal, changes. 

At the west end of the church stands the tower, a 
massive construction of the thirteenth century, of two 
stories, supporting a wooden belfry covered by a low 
roof. On the upper surface of the wall, timbering is 
laid horizontally in the form of trees rudely squared ; 
and on these stand uprights of large dimensions. No 
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chamfering, no ornamentation of any kind seems to have 
been attempted with them: they are plated externally 
with horizontal boards, but above, under the eaves, they 
have an open gallery. The timber is, on the whole, in 
good condition, and might be repaired so as to last for 
centuries. It is stated that an intention exists of raising 
the walls of the tower a few feet, there being traces ob- 
served by the architect of its. having formerly been 
lowered. If this is the case, then probably the timber 
work is of more recent date than the stone walls; other- 
wise, there is no primd facie reason against its being of 
the same date, viz., of the thirteenth century. 
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Liandinam Tower and Belfry. 


The most remarkable belfry, however, which remained 
in the same county at the same period was that of Llan- 
dyssul, described and figured in the last number of the 
Journal, and now, unfortunately, doomed to destruction. 
This belfry deserves special mention because of its rising 
from the floor of the church within the western gable, 
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superseding a tower altogether, and also on account of 
its unique projecting gallery. It constituted the best 
and most complete example of the ancient timber-work 
of Montgomeryshire church builders. 

A nearly parallel instance is at Llanfihangel Aber- 
bythick, Carmarthenshire, where the late Earl of Cawdor, 
that great respector of churches, caused the belfry to be 
carefully reconstructed when the church was rebuilt. 

At Norton, near Presteign, in Radnorshire, stands 
another wooden belfry rising from within the walls, 
piercing through the roof in two stories and altogether 
doing away with the necessity of a tower. Its general 
effect is good, though not to be compared with that of 
Llandyssul; and it is to be hoped that it may long be 
carefully preserved. 


Norton Belfry. 


In the same county is to be seen among others 
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wooden belfry covering the tower of Knighton church. 
It resembles in this respect that of Llandinam, though, 
with the tower itself it is probably less ancient. This 
belfry scarcely admits of a gallery, and was only intended 
as a chamber for the bells: one of which, till lately, 
used to be hung in an opening among the outer boards. 
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Knighton Tower and Belfry. 
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At Newtown, Montgomeryshire, the tower,! which is 
the only part of the church not in ruins, is capped by 
a wooden belfry. The outer boarding has been replaced 
by plaister, and it has thus lost much of its architec- 
tural effect. Still, it is a type of the ancient timber- 
work of the district, and ought to be repaired. 

It would be possible, no doubt, to remove all these 
belfries, and replace them by towers, spires, etc., in 


1 At the foot of this tower will be observed a willow tree, which is 
remarkable as having been grown from a cutting of that planted over 
Napoleon’s grave at St. Helena. 
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stone; but they deserve respect, for they are part of the 
historical architecture of the Border District, venerable 
in aspect, peculiarly well suited to the surrounding 
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Newtown Tower and Belfry. 


scenery, cheap of construction, simple, durable, and ex- 
cellent instances of the skill of our ancient country 


carpenters. 
H. L. J. 





ON THE DESTRUCTION AND PRESERVATION 
OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


NO, II. 


Tue actual demolition of ancient churches may be sup- 
posed to have gone out of fashion, and to have become 
superseded by a more insidious method of destruction 
in the form of injudicious restoration. Nevertheless, 
instances of positive unbuilding are not wanting even 
in the present day; but if the taking down of conse- 
crated stones and timber is not openly practised, the al- 
lowing churches to fall into ruin, and then leaving 
them to their fate, is often met with. Not merely the 
ignorant, and those regardless of any pursuits beyond 
the demands of the present hour, but the learned and 
sometimes the high ecclesiastical authorities, are found 
practising this suicidal method of destruction. As 
ready instances, the ruined churches of Aberdaron in 
Carnarvonshire, and Llandanwg in Merioneth, may be 
taken as evidences of what can be tolerated in the diocese 
of Bangor—a diocese which once was dishonoured by 
another instance, that of Llandudno, until lay lands re- 
paired the old church, in token of gratitude to God, 
when episcopal negligence had forborne for many long 
years from putting a finger to the good work. In 
Anglesey, churches have been allowed to be abandoned 
from motives of expediency—that is to say, of parsi- 
mony; in Montgomeryshire a church is either oblite- 
rated or threatened with abandonment; and so on in 
other quarters—all instances of want of veneration for 
the past, and contempt of what has been consecrated to 
God’s service. The danger, however, of demolition or 
abandonment is as nothing compared with that of re- 
storation: the former meets with universal reprobation, 
though little heeded by the great; the latter is even 
upheld with praise, as a manifestation of zeal and 
progress. 
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This spirit of change, this neglect of the past, this 
indifference to ancient honour, all products of the na- 
tural tendency of the mind of man—rwere in peyus—are 
perhaps too strong to be overcome, except by the great 
national revolutions which they promote, and to which 
they inevitably tend. In France, though the fearful 
tempest of the Revolution and its godless madness 
swept away so many of the most glorious monuments of 
the land, now, when the national mind has become less 
insane, national monuments and ancient buildings of 
all kinds are universally respected: the most tender 
care is shewn to all the relics of former days, and, as 
far as may be, reparation is making for the evil deeds 
of former generations. Would that the warning and 
the example might be understood and acted upon in 
England! would that the guardians of churches knew 
this duty,—and knowing, practised it! 

But if churches have been neglected, if abbeys have 
been destroyed,—how much more have castles and do- 
mestic buildings! No restoration for these. Nothing 
but dismantling of fortresses; nothing but improve- 
ment of dwellings, has been the fate of unconsecrated 
stones. ‘ Herein no attempt at disguising the policy of 
destroying castles has been made: they have been 
called useless, though their materials have been found 
profitable; they have been adjudged to cumber the 
ground, and men commonly have not scrupled to pull 
them to pieces. Of late, indeed, some honourable ex- 
ceptions to the contrary have been met with: Carnarvon 
repaired by the Crown; Ludlow maintained by the 
Earls of Powis; Carreg Cennen by those of Cawdor; 
Raglan and Chepstow by the Beauforts; and some few 
others testify to enlightened taste and patriotic feeling ; 
while Conway, Harlech, Denbigh, Pembroke, Manor- 
beer, etc., show what is allowed to take place from 
silent, though by no means necessary, decay; and a 
third class, such as Haverford, Flint, Swansea, Carmar- 
then, etc., justly accuse the authorities, which ought 
to be their protectors, of designedly misapplying and 
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mutilating them. Very seldom, indeed, is it possible 
that a castle should be “ restored”, as the word is now 
understood ; perhaps it is not desirable ; but at least it 
might be repaired: at least it might be rescued from 
the hand of time; at any rate, some effort might be 
made to preserve it for the admiration of those who 
are to live in the future! 

The progress of science, the stern requirements of 
modern warfare, necessitate the formation of new modes 
of defence worthy in themselves of admiration and re- 
spect; but the strongholds of ancient days are all monu- 
ments and evidences of the science of the times when 
they were built, and should be carefully treasured, not 
only as venerable, but also as honourable tokens of our 
forefathers’ prudence and valour. _ 

Castles in Wales are, many of them, Crown property, 
and are granted on lease to constables, and other 
‘officers. In some cases the “ parties in possession” de- 
cline to keep their charges in repair, and refuse to 
allow the crown to do so.. Harlech and Conway are 
notable instances of this nature ; but the Crown ought 
to interfere ; and, by using the legal powers it possesses, 
should compel the exercise of due conservation. If 
any monuments can be called national, Crown castles 
are undoubtedly such, and they are fully worthy of the 
legislative protection. Nor need this protection be ex- 
pensive ; for after a slight preliminary outlay, as in the 
case of Carnarvon, the setting up a tariff of admission, 
and the substitution of trustworthy keepers for ineffi- 
cient and necessitous guides, porters, etc., is found to 
suffice for all ordinary repairs, and even for restorations. 
The condition of castellated remains is well worthy of 
the care of all archeologists. 

That private dwellings, no matter of what age, should 
be modified or destroyed at the pleasure of the owner, 
cannot be hindered though it may often be condemned. 
Still, though nothing effectual can be done, perhaps, to 
stop the mischief which is constantly going on in re- 
spect of ancient mansions, etc., remonstrance may al- 
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ways be made without offence, against the destruction 
even of a man’s own property. Two things are certain: 
one that domestic construction has declined with every 
century since the sixteenth; the other, that nothing 
more clearly marks the moral condition of a people 
more surely than the nature of their habitations. It is 
only of late that the domestic architecture of the middle 
ages has come to be studied—far more effectually in 
foreign countries than in our own: and the good sense, 
sober judgment, and excellent taste of medieval archi- 
tects have been fully vindicated. At the present time, 
after descending from one degree of bathos to another, 
down to the “/ower stil” of the days of the third George, 
a kind of false revival is going on, and a puny attempt 
making to imitate all the defects, few of the good 
qualities, of medieval house-building. The domestic 
architecture of the nineteenth century, as far as it has 
hitherto gone, is not destined for long renown: it is to 
be hoped that if may be superseded by something more 
real, more sensible, more consonant to the wants of 


social life. But that any owner of a medieval, of an 
Elizabethan, or even a Carolinian mansion, should know 
no better than to substitute for it a thing out of his 
builder’s or architect’s pattern-book, is a common but 
still a sad occurrence. Even old farm-houses are worthy 
of being preserved, much more the mansion and the 
hostel. 


H. L. J. 
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Correspondence, 


URICONIUM, Etc. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,—In the last number of the Arch. Camb., we were told by Mr. 
Wright that the question I put to him in the October number, 
‘‘ was expressed in a tone which appeared so little courteous, that 
he did not think of making any reply to it.” I had been under the 
impression, that when a misrepresentation was made, the party 
aggrieved by it was entitled to demand an explanation or an apo- 
logy; and if the demand were conveyed in terms which—whatever 
might be “the tone”—were not absolutely rude, it was all the 
offending party could reasonably expect. I am now at length in- 
formed that Mr. Wright had only seen my remarks on the destruc- | 
tion of Uriconium, in “the Report of an Archeological Meeting,” 
and forebore to quote me “for what might only have been hastily 
expressed and afterwards abandoned or might not have been cor- 
rectly repeated.” This excuse may apply to the original criticism 
said to have been “ written before the appearance of Dr. Guest’s 
paper”, but how does it cover the misrepresentation published in 
the July number after that paper had actually appeared? How can 
Mr. Wright justify his referring to me in the same article under 
different designations, first as “ Dr. Guest”, and afterwards as “a 
certain antiquary”, and by so doing ingeniously suggesting suspi- 
cions to my prejudice, which were no less unfounded than injurious? 

In Mr. Stephens’s paper (Arch. Camb., No. 38), that gentleman 
required something more than Mr. Wright’s assertion in proof 
of Withington being “the tum of the Withingas.” The demand 
was a very reasonable one, and it meets with the following reply 
on the part of Mr. Wright :— 


“Tf you should tell a person who had not been instructed in astronomy, 
that an eclipse of the moon was caused by the position of the earth between 
its satellite and the sun, and he should reply that he had only your ‘asser- 
tion’ for it, which he would not accept, you might perhaps think the reply 
rather rude, but would recommend him to learn astronomy. Iam sorry to 
say that, in the present case, it is the best answer I can give to Mr. Stephens, 
Let him go and learn the subject; and for this purpose I can recommend 
him, very conscientiously, the chapter on the mark in Kemble’s Saxons in 
England. Any one acquainted with the Anglo-Saxon language, and the 
antiquities of the Anglo-Saxons, knows that all these names ending in ing- 
ton, ingham, etc., are formed of patronymics of families or clans,” etc. 


- 


As I am one of those whose ignorance on this subject Mr. Wright 
has to enlighten, he will not, I hope, be angry with me, if I venture 
to discuss at some length the proposition which he thus lays down 
for our acceptance. i 

We must begin by disabusing the reader’s mind of the notion/to 
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which Mr. Wright’s mode of dealing with the question seems natu- 
rally to lead, viz., that all our modern names of places ending in 
ington, ingham, etc., have their Saxon prototypes always fashioned 
after the same model, so that, given some modern name, we can 
readily supply the form which it will exhibit in an Anglo-Saxon 
document. So far is this from being the case, that it would be easy 
to produce some half dozen modern names all formed apparently on 
the same model, which are nevertheless the representatives of Anglo- 
Saxon names, no two of which agree in their formation—the distinc- 
tive features of our earlier dialect having been melted down and 
confounded in that process of degradation, through which our lan- 
guage has passed during the last seven or eight centuries. By way 
of illustration, let us examine the forms which Mr. Wright’s 
favourite Withington might take in an Anglo-Saxon charter, and to 
facilitate matters let us assume with Mr. Wright that the modern 
th represents the double ¢ of the Anglo-Saxon. 

First, then, Withington might appear in an Anglo-Saxon charter 
‘under the form Wittinga tun, the town of the Wittings, or, if Mr. 
Wright will have Anglo-Saxon terms, the “tun of the Wittingas.” 
Here the Wittings represent the clan or family which Mr. Wright 
considers to be necessarily indicated in all these compounds, and 
which is the subject of so much speculation in Kemble’s Sazons in 
England. 

Secondly, Withington might appear in an Anglo-Saxon charter 
under the form Witting tun. The origin and meaning of this con- 
struction have given rise to much difference of opinion among Saxon 
scholars, though the papers which have discussed these questions 
are apparently unknown to Mr. Wright. Kemble’s views on the 
subject may be found in his Saxons in England, i, 60. We need not 
re-open the discussion. It is sufficient for my purpose to have 
pointed out a mode of explaining the name of Withington, which 
does not seem to have entered into Mr. Wright’s calculations. 

Thirdly, Withington might take the form of Wittan tun, where 
Wittan represents one of those genitives in an, which enter so fre- 
quently into Saxon names of places. In some few cases the ending 
an is now represented by en or n, as in Chelten-ham, Orkn-ey, etc., 
but in the vast majority of instances it has been corrupted into ing. 
The Anglo-Saxon Huntan dun, the hill of the huntsman, is now 
Hunting-don, and bban dun, Abba’s hill, is now Abingdon. Lea- 
mington lies on the Leam, and there can be little doubt the name is 
a corruption of an Anglo-Saxon Leaman tun, the town of the 
Leam-e ; and in like manner Ermington on the Erme, some twelve 
miles east of Plymouth, must be a corruption of Harman tun, the 
town of the Earm-e. To show how hazardous it sometimes is to 
-reason from the English name of a place to that which prevailed 
during the Anglo-Saxon period, we may observe, that the Cam- 
bridgeshire Ermington (now Arrington) represented the Anglo-Saxon 
Earminga tun, the town of the Earmings or fen-men. 

There are other forms which Withington might take in an 
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Anglo-Saxon charter. But enough has been advanced to shew how 
untenable is the proposition “ that all these names ending in ington, 
ingham, etc., are formed of patronymics of families or clans.” Though 
strongly tempted, I will not follow Mr. Wright’s example, and bid 
him “go and learn the subject ;”’ but I may be permitted to remind 
him that when a writer quits the shelter of an anonyme, and ven- 
tures to subscribe his name to an article, he exposes himself to 
criticism, and that under such circumstances it would be wise not 
to dogmatise upon subjects, with respect to which his knowledge is, 
to say the least, not quite so full and satisfactory as might be 
desirable. 

The name of Fethgna in the Juvencus MS., written apparently 
in the same hand as the Welsh triplets (Arch. Camb., 38, 154), goes 
far, when taken in connection with the name of Nuadu, to fix the 
writing of those triplets to the latter half of the ninth century. 
Both names were first pointed out by Mr. Bradshaw. The same 
gentleman who discovered the oldest specimen of Scotch Gaelic now 
extant—I refer to the Gaelic entries in the Deer MS. shortly to be 
published by the Spalding Club—has also furnished us with the 
means of determining within narrow limits the date of the oldest 
specimen of Welsh writing as yet known to us. 

Epwin Guest. 


THE BLACK BOOK OF CARMARTHEN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sr1r,—In your last number I stated some particulars regarding the 
MS. called the Cambridge Juvencus. I now propose to give some 
details regarding one of the oldest and most valuable of the Welsh 
MSS. still preserved to us, the Black Book of Carmarthen; but before 
doing so, allow me to notice a remark made by Dr. Guest in his 
letter in the last number. He says: 

“ Patient scholarship, aided by real criticism, may, it is to be hoped, lead 
the way to a better understanding of these mysterious poems; and the waut 
of trustworthy texts will, in all probability, be soon supplied. As a student 
of Welsh literature I might have been better pleased if some of the more 
valuable MSS. (the Black Book, for example) were published in their 
entirety. But till this be done we may be thankful for the collection of the 
historical poems promised us by Mr. Skene.” 


Agreeing entirely in the sentiments here expressed, I am anxious 
to assure Dr. Guest that I am printing, or rather have printed, the 
Black Book of Caermarthen in its entirety, verbatim et literatim, from 
beginning to end. In the advertisement of my proposed publication 
the following announcement was made : 

“‘ Part Second will contain the original text of the Poems as contained in 
the Four Ancient Books, viz., Tam Buack Book or CarRMARTHEN, a MS. 
of the twelfth century; THz Boox or Angorin, a MS. of the thirteenth 
century; Taz Book or Tauressin, a MS. of the early part of the four- 
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teenth century; and Tuz Rep Boox or Herazst, a MS. transcribed in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with a description and fac-similes of the 
MSS. The first three MSS. will be printed entire; but the Poems merely 
will be extracted from the Red Book of Hergest.” 


But it possibly may not have fallen under Dr. Guest’s eye. The 
Welsh text is now printed; but the delay in publishing the work is 
caused by the great care with which the translations are being made. 

The true value of these poems is a problem which I agree with 
Dr. Guest in thinking has still to be solved, and one which is well 
worth the attention of Welsh literati, both with reference to their 
historical worth and to their real place in Welsh literature. Are we 
to attach any real historical value to these poems ? or are we to set 
them aside at once as worthless for all historical purposes, and as 
merely curious specimens of the nonsensical rhapsodies and per- 
verted taste of a later age? Ido not consider either the vindication 
of their authenticity by Turner and others, or the depreciatory criti- 
cism of Mr, Stephens, Mr. Nash, and Mr. Wright, at all satisfactory 
on many grounds; but mainly, Ist, because they are dealing with 
an untrustworthy text; and 2ndly, because the translations by which 
they attempt to express the meaning of these poems are exceedingly 
loose and inaccurate, and are, unconsciously no doubt, coloured by 
the views of the translators. Those who deal with these poems as 
the genuine works of the bards whose names they bear, and view 
them as containing a recondite system of Druidism, or semi-pagan 
philosophy, present us with a translation which, to say the least of 
it, is mysterious enough in all conscience. Those, again, who con- 
sider them to be the work of a later age, and to contain nothing but 
a mere “farrago of nonsense,” have no difficulty in producing a 
translation which amply bears out that character. 

I have always considered that the work of the editor ought to pre- 
cede that of the critic. The first thing to be done is to give the 
text of these poems in the oldest form in which it is to be found, and 
in the precise form and orthography of the oldest MSS., and to pre- 
sent a translation which shall give as accurate and faithful a repre- 
sentation of the meaning of the poems as is now possible. en 
this is done, the work of the critic may commence ; and the freer 
and honester the criticism, to which they are then subjected, the 
better for the cause of truth. 

Whether these poems are the genuine works of the bards whose 
names they bear,or whether they are the production of a later age, I do 
not believe that they contain any such system of Druidism or semi- 
Druidism as Davies, Herbert and others attempt to find in them; 
nor do I think that their authors wrote, and the compilers of these 
ancient MSS. took the pains to transcribe, century after century, 
what was a mere farrago of nonsense. I think that these poems 
have a meaning, and that both in connexion with the history and 
the literature of Wales, that meaning is worth finding out, and I 
think if a just and candid criticism were substituted for the flippant 
and superficial strictures to which they have recently been subjected, 
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we ought to be able to ascertain their true place and value in the 
literature of Wales. 

But to return to the Black Book of Carmarthen. “ Prior to the 
year 1148,” says Tanner, “a priory was founded at Carmarthen 
for six black canons. It was dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, 
and received a charter from King Henry the Second, who granted 
Deo et ecclesize Sancti Joh. Evangelistee de Kayrmerdyn et canonicis 
ibidem Deo servientibus veteram Civitatem de Kayrmerdyn.” It was 
granted 4th July, 38rd Henry VIII,to Richard Andrews and Nicholas 
Temple. Upon the dissolution of the religious houses in the reign of 
King Henry VIII, Sir John Price, a native of Breconshire, was among 
others appointed a commissioner for their suppression, and exercised 
this duty mainly in the county of Brecon, when he received grants 
of many of the religious houses. In the course of the performance 
of this duty, he received from the Treasurer of the Church of St. 
David’s a MS. which had belonged to the Priory of Carmarthen, 
and was known by the name of the Black Book of Carmarthen. In 
his Historie Britannica Defensio, he quotes the concluding verse of 
the first poem in the MS. 

The Black Book of Carmarthen is a MS. consisting of fifty-four 
folios of parchment, in small quarto, and written in the Gothic 
character with illuminated capitals, but the hand-writing varies at 
intervals. On page 9th there is inserted in the current hand of the 
sixteenth century the following sentence. It has been read with some 
difficulty owing to the faintness of the ink, and may not have been 
quite correctly transcribed. 


“ Kym henaeth doyth ach ny dwy yr by byf heb wy bod beith wethyn er 
kym eim ddar henwy dy a llyr llyfyr dy ny dwg 
llyfr du 


dy allu’r llyfr du nid wiss.” 


On folio 24 6 two lines are added in a Gothic hand at the bottom 
of the page, and the following note is inserted on a separate slip of 
paper in the handwriting of Dr. H. Humphreys, Bishop of Bangor, 
who died in the year 1712. “Ihave an exact copy of this booke 
writ with y*® very same hand with that on the bottom of this leafe. 
Y°* 2d side of the 24th fol. my copy calls this booke y llyfr duo 
Gaervyrdden.” There is now no trace of this copy. There is a 
complete and acturate copy in the Hengwrt collection, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Robert Vaughan the celebrated antiquary, from 
which it might be inferred that Mr. Robert Vaughan was not then 
in possession of the original MS., but it must have passed into the 
Hengwrt collection prior to the year 1658, as it appears in the 
catalogue of the MS. books of Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, made 
by Mr. William Maurice in that year. It was examined by Edward 
Llwyd, when he was allowed a hurried inspection of the Hengwrt 
MS. in 1696; and it has now passed with the rest of this valuable 
collection into the possession of W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., of Peniarth, 
M.P. It is a subject of congratulation that these invaluable MSS. 
should have become the property of a gentleman so well able to ap- 
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preciate their value as Mr. Wynne, and whose liberality permits 
them to be used for literary purposes. 

The following is a table of the contents of the MS. The title of 
each piece is given where there is a title prefixed to it in the original 
MSS.; where there is not, the first line is given. The reference 
number at the beginning is the folio of the MS.; at the end, the 
page of the Myvyrian Archeology in which the same piece is to be 
found, and the variations in the handwriting are distinguished 


by letters. 
Handwriting large, A. 


1 a,—“ Mor truan genhyf mor truan.” 48. 

4a,—“ Breuduid a uelun neithwir.” 

5 a.—“ Devs ren rimawy awen amen fiat.” 186. 

8 a.—* Hervit vrten. autyl kyrriduen”. 

9 b.—“ Kyvaenad keluit. kynelv 0 douit.” 182. 
12 a.— Eneid kid im guneit. in aghen digerit.” 184. 
12 b.— Nac in adneirun nev. rim waredun.” 184. 
14a.—“ Tri an reith march Inis pridein.” 

15 a.—* Moli duu innechrev a diuet.” 

18 a.— Gogonedauc argluit hanpich guell.” 575. 
18 b.—* asheiee tri trined in celi.” 575. 

20 a.—“ Ynenu domni meu y.” 576. 


Same handwriting, but smaller, B. 


21 a,—“ Brenhin guirthvin guirth uchaw yssit.” 577. 
Handwritiny changes, C. 


23 b.— Adwin Caer yssit ar lan llyant.” 68. 

23 b.—“ Dinas maon duv daffar.” 578. 

24 a.— Gwin y bid hi y vedwen in diffrin guy.” 578. 
24 b.—* Afallen peren per ychageu.” 150. 

26 b.—“ Oian a parchellan a parchell dedwit.” 135. 


Handwriting changes, D. 
32 a,—“ Englynnionn y Bedev.” 79. 
35 b.—“ Kygogion, Elaeth ae cant.” 161. 
35 b.—* Elaeth agant. Heb coffav duv daun diffrid.” 
36 a.— Gereint fil. erbin.” 101. 
37 a.— Duv in kymhorth in nerth in porth.” 578. 
39 b.—“ Assuynaw naut duvdiamehv.” 234, 
40a.— Tra vom kyd keredd. goned kydimyteith.” 


Same handwriting as B. 


41 a.— Dv dy uarch du dy capan.” 132. 

41 b.— Kyntaw geir adywedaw.” 185. 

43 a.— Gvledic arbennic erbin attad.” 580. 

44 a.—“ Bendith ywenwas. irdec diyrnas,.” 187. 
45 a.—“ Lymawel llum brin.” 130. 

47 b.— Pa gur yv y porthaur.” 167. 


Same handwriting as C. 


49 a.—“ Can is coegauc issi moreurauc.” 165. 
49 b.—“ Kyd karhwine morva cassaue mor.” 165. 
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51 a.— Marchauc agirch y dinas.” 46, i 
52 a.— Marunad Madauc mab maredut kyntelv pridit maur 


ae cant. 
52 b.—‘* Marunad Madauc fil. Maredut.” 
Same handwriting as D. 
53 b.—* Seithenhin sawde allan.” 165. 
Same handwriting as C. 
54 a.— Enwev. meibon Llywarch Hen.” 118, 


The MS. appears thus to have been written in four different 
handwritings, but they are all of the same period, and the result I 
have come to after an attentive study of the MS., is, that the 
whole of it, with the exception of a few parts, written in a later 
hand, and evidently inserted at a later period in some blank spaces 
in the MS., is of the age of Henry the IT; and this is confirmed by 
the two last pieces but two being laments on the death of Madauc, 
son of Maredut, Prince of Powys, who died in 1159, in the reign 
of Henry II. 

Are there any indications, then, in the MS. as to the persons by 
whom it was compiled? I think there are, though faint and obscure. 

The MS., it will be observed, contains copies of the two poems 
ascribed to Myrddin, called the “ Afallenau” and the “ Hoianau.’ 
Mr. Stephens, in his very able work, the Interature of the Kymri 
has, in my opinion, very clearly demonstrated that both of these 
poems contain passages which could not have been written prior to 


the time of Henry II; and he considers both poems to be composi- 
tions of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The suspicious pas- 
sages run through the poem of the Hoianau in such a manner as to 
indicate that the entire poem is the composition of a later age, and 
one passage sufficiently indicates its date where it mentions— 


“Pump pennaeth o Normandi 
Ar pumed bo myned dros for heli 


I oresgyn Iwerddon.” 


‘Five rulers from Normandy and the fifth going across the salt sea 
to conquer Ireland.” 

Mr. Stephens supposes that this passage refers to four Norman 
knights who went to Ireland in 1169 to assist Dermot McMorrogh 
in subjugating Leinster, and that Richard Strongbow was the fifth. 
I do not agree with him in this. I do not see what connection they 
had with Wales, or why a Welsh bard should thus allude to them. 
I think the reference is to the four early Norman kings, viz., William 
the Conqueror, William Rufus, Henry I, and Stephen, and the fifth, 
Henry I, who conquered Ireland, and points to his reign as the 
age of the poem. I do not think Mr. Stephens more happy in the 
special events he supposes to be referred to in each stanza, but I 
think he has clearly made out the general proposition that the 
entire poem is the composition of that age. This is by no means 
so clear as to the Afallenau, and the suspicious passages bear more 
the marks of being interpolations in an older poem. 
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Now, on comparing the two poems in the Black Book with the 
text in the Myvyrian Archeology, we find this curious result. The 
text of the Hoianan is the same in both, and the copy in the Black 
Book contains all the suspicious passages. The text of the Afallenau 
in the Myvyrian Archeology consists of twenty-two stanzas, that in 
the Black Book of only ten stanzas.'_ The omitted stanzas are those 
in which the suspicious passages exist, while the stanzas found in the 
Black Book contain none of these passages. In short, the text of 
the Hoianau contains the whole of the suspicious passages, that of the 
Afallenau is entirely free from that taint. The inference I draw is, 
that the Afallenau as contained in this MS. is an older poem, and 
that the Hoianau is a poem written in imitation of it, of the same 
date as the MS. itself, the idea of “oian a parchellan” which com- 
mences each stanza being taken from a stanza in the Afallenau, 
beginning with these words, and that the latter poem was subse- 
quently doctored by the addition of interpolated stanzas of the same 
character. 

Is there any thing, then, to shew by whom the Hoianau was 
written? It appears to me to contain one reference which cannot 
be mistaken in stanza eleven :— 

‘¢Ojian a parchellan ai byt cyvin 
Ban glyw yn llavar o Gaerfyrddin 
Y ardwyaw deu geneu yn cywrhenin.” 
Hear, 0 little pig; be not open-mouthed 
When thou hearest my voice from Caermarthen, 
Training two youths skilfully. 


I think it clear from this passage that the writer must have been 
one of the canons of the Priory of Carmarthen. 
If the passage _ 
“A mi a ddisgoganaf cyn fyniwedd 
Brython dros Saeson brithwyr ai medd,” 


I will prophesy before my end : 
The Brython over Saxons, the Picts say it, 


refers to the writer and not to the supposed author, Myrddin, as a 
Pict, then, in that age the name was confined to the inhabitants of 
Galloway, and the author must have come from the south of 
Scotland. 

There is another poem in the Black Book which deserves attention 
with reference to this question. 

The following is the text with a literal translation. 


“Dv dy uarch du dy capan. Black thy horse, black thy cope,? 
Du dy pen du duhunan Black thy head, black thou thyself: 


1 The stanzas in the poem in the Black Book, in the order in which they 
occur, are the 21st, 12th, &th, 3rd, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 22nd. 

2 Capan is usually translated “cap,” but this is a modern use of the 
word. At that time I believe it represented the Latin cappa, which was the 
ecclesiastical cloak called the cope. In the Brut y Tywysogion, Henry II 


~ 
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‘Ia du ae ti ¥scolan. 

-Mi iscolan yscolheic 
Yscawin ¥ puill iscodic. 
Guae. ny baut agaut guledic, 


O losci ecluis. allat buch iscol. 
Allyvir rod ¥ voti. 

V¥ penhid. ¥strum kynhi. 
Creaudir ¥ creadurev. perthidev 
Muyhaw. kyrraw de imi vygev. 
Ath vradaste. am tuyllas ynnev. 
Bluytin llaun im rydoded. 

Ym. bangor ar paul cored. 
Edrich de poen imy gan mor 


pryued. 
Bei Yscuypun arvn. 


- CORRESPONDENCE, 


Yes, black art thou, Yscolan. 

I am Yscolan the scholar. 

Fickle his Scottish knowledge. 

Alas! that there was not to me what the 
Gwledig had [of a school,? 

For burning a church and killing the kine 

And causing a book to be drowned. 

My penance, very heavy it is to me, 

Creator of creatures, greatest of 

Supporters. Forgive me my falsehood. 

He that betrayed thee, deceived me also. 

A full year I was placed 

At Bangor, on the pole of a weir. 

Consider thou my sufferings from sea-worms. 


If I knew what I do know, 





Mor amlue guint. ¥ vlaen bric How clearly the wind blows on the sprigs 
guit fallum. [aun.” of the falling wood, 
Aray vneuthume bith nys gun- What I did I never would have done. 


This poem is usually considered to be a dialogue between Myrddin 
and Yscholan, but there is nothing in the copy in this MS. to con- 
nect it with Myrddin. Davies reads the name as two words, “Ys 


Colan”, which he translates “the Colan”’, and supposes that the 
person meant was Columba, the celebrated Missionary from Ireland 
to the northern Picts of Scotland in 565, and Mr. Stephens adopts 
the same view and supposes the name Ys Colan to be equivalent to 


St. Colan or St. Columba. I do not consider this theory to be 
tenable. Fordun records a conversation between Myrddin and the 
Apostle of Strathclyde, Kentigern, which bears a remote resemblance 
to that between Yscolan and his unnamed interlocutor; but there 
‘is no tradition, nor any probability, that Myrddin came in contact 
with Columba, neither does the construction of the Welsh language 
justify the separation of the first syllable “Ys” from the rest of the 
name, and extracting a name “Colan” out of it. There is a class of 
words in Welsh in which “Ys” may be viewed as a separable prefix, 
but in most of the words beginning with “Ys” the letter y alone has 
been prefixed, and the letter s is an essential part of the word, as in 
“ysbryd” (spirit), “ yscol’”, school, etc., and this is the case in all 
proper names, thus Ystyffan, Stephen, etc., when the syllable “ys”’ 
cannot be thrown off. 
The same name occurs in the lives of St. David, when he is said 


is said to have given to the choir of St. David’s “ deu gappan cor,” trans- 
lated “two choral caps”; a strangely small gift fora king. What are choral 
caps? Ina Catholic choir the two cantors wear copes, and no doubt the 
gift was that of two copes for the choir. 

2 Mr. Stephens translates this “hindered school instruction.” This is a 
good illustration of loose translating. How that meaning can be extracted 
out of the words “allat buch yscol,” I cannot conceive. Boddi is to “drown 
or be drowned.” The Irish equivalent is “bath, drown”; but it has also 
the secondary sense of blot out, suppress, cancel; and I suspect that this is 
the meaning of the Welsh word here. 
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to have met an Irish ecclesiastic called Scuthyn; at a place called 
Bed Yecolan. Its equivalent in Irish is not Colan or Columba, but 
Scolan. In another life, in mentioning this Scuthyn or Scutinus, it 
is added, who had another name Scolanus. The name also occurs 
in the old Scottish Acts of Parliament in the reign of Alexander the 
IT, when, in the year 1228, “Judicatum est de Gillescop makscolane 
per diversos judices tam Galwidie quam Scocie,” which gives us 
an instance of the name about the date of our MS., and, strangely 
enough, connects it with Galloway. It is plain, therefore, that it is 
impossible to read the name Collum or Columba out of it, and what 
renders the supposition still more unlikely, is that while the “ Ys- 
colan” of the poem is described as black in dress and appearance, 
the dress of &t. Columba and his monks happens to have been 
white, as appears from his life by Adomnan. 

It has always appeared to me plain, that the dress and appearance 
here described, was simply that of the Black Canons of St. Augustine, 
who wore a black cassock, and over it a black cloak or cope and hood, 
with a black cap; and if I am correct in this view, it will bring the 
composition of this poem likewise, and Yscolan himself, to the period 
when the Black Book of Carmarthen was compiled. The name of 
Ysgodic or Scottish, though applicable to Ireland at an early period, 
was, in the twelfth century, appropriated to Scotland, and we have 
thus again here the appearance of a Canon of the Priory of Carmar- 
then of Scottish origin, and apparently from his name connected 
with Galloway, who is addressed in this poem, and his being con- 
temporaneous with the compilation of the MS. throws additional in- 
terest on the allusions contained in it. 

It is only necessary to notice in conclusion, that the MS. contains 
part of the triads which gives them a greater antiquity than has- 
hitherto been supposed. The triads contained in this MS. are part of 
the Trioedd y meirch (M. 4., vol. ii, p. 20, triads 2, 4, 6, and 7), and 
I may add, that Mr. Wynne has favoured me with a sight of one of 
the Hengwrt MSS. which is certainly not later than the year 1300, 
and which contains a large portion of the triads contained in the 
first set, in the second vol. of the Myv. Arch., commencing with 
triad 7, p. 3. 

Wiutmm F. Skene. 


20, Inverleith Row, Edinburgh, 12th May, 1864. 


LLANDYSSUL CHURCH, MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,—I must crave permission to make a few remarks on a paper 
that appeared in the April number of the Jowrnal, by my friend Mr, 
Longueville Jones, with reference to this parish, and the destruction 
of the old church in it. I will be as brief as I can, though it is 
hard to condense all that ought fairly to be said in justification of 
the work now proceeding. I have as great respect for antiquity 
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within its proper bounds as my friend can have; but I would not 
let it stand in the way of what is connected both with the real work 
of religion, as well as the honour that is due to God, and I confess I 
am utterly astonished that a good churchman like my friend, should 
advocate,- as he does, cheap patching of old churches. But to 
the point at issue. I wonder he did not see that the present build- 
ing did not “ possess the affectionate veneration of the inhabitants” 
of the parish, or they would not have neglected it, and suffered the 
walls of the church-yard to fall down in many places, so that the 
graves are constantly trespassed over by cattle. Next, I wonder he 
did not remember that the old “fellows and neighbours” of this 
church have long ago passed away, and that Welshpool, Montgomery, 
Berriew, Llanmarewic, Newtown, and Aberhafesp, have nothing in the 
world with which our proposed new church will “jar” in any way. 

Then, as to the church itself. I suspect the date of the present 
building is that which I find within it, 1625—or on a stone without, 
1640. This is my friend’s church wra, which he so greatly respects. 
The real old church was a late Norman one, of which there is a 
very small portion remaining. If, then we are to restore to the 
pattern of an old church, why not go back to the Norman rather 
than the seventeenth cen church? But now as to the remains 
of the later building. In 1798-1802, the parishioners removed the 
rude old screen that existed as a rood loft; took out all the mullions 
of the windows (though I doubt whether they altered their shape), 
and glazed them after their own improved ideas; disposed of the old 
font, which an old man told me was large enough to “ hold a strike 
and a half of bread”! gave away the font cover, which was converted 
into a round tea-table, and so destroyed everything that was worth 
preserving, except the belfry. I am not sure that they then cut away 
the hideous tie beams that must at some time or other have existed. 
Perhaps they did. But if they were all of the same type as the re- 
maining one, of which my friend is so enamoured, they must have 
been ugly enough. He, with apparent delight, remarks that “ it is 
peculiar from its rising in the middle.” I conclude it is merely the 
shape of the tree that was roughly hewn and laid in its place. The 
bosses on it are very correctly sketched, and I leave their value, like 
that of the “ two heads of excellent and very decided character, termi- 
nations of the dripstone,” to be decided by our friends. I only add, 
I should be very sorry to see “such a treasure,” as he calls the tie 
beam, introduced into any new or restored church. 

Next my friend says, “The striking feature of the church is the 
wooden belfry.” It certainly is, as all will admit who see the sketch 
of it, which gives it every advantage. It is just what would be 
suitable for a pigeon-house—not nearly good enough for a new 
stable. No doubt it was the best thing of the kind that our fore- 
fathers here with their abundance of oak and impassable roads, and 
lack of stone, and I must add of a good architect, could contrive. 
But why my friend should wish this parish to be for ever tied down 
to so clumsy an erection as all sufficient for the House of our God, I 
cannot conceive. 
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If he had lived in days of old, when church restorers knew how 
to build edifices worthy of the majesty of God, no such glorious 
churches as those of Lincolnshire, or Northamptonshire, or other 
counties would ever have been reared, at least with his good will. 
In our own diocese we never should have had such churches as 
Mold, Wrexham, Gresford, and others. He would have carefully 
preserved the old wattled buildings of the first Christians; or re- 
stored all after their type. 

And now a word as to the cost of restoration here. To have made 
even a safe job the north and east walls would have had to be rebuilt 
entirely, and a part of the south wall. The roof must have been 
taken off and a great portion of it renewed; which would not have 
improved its faulty construction. The whole would have had to be 
re-slated ; all the windows made new; the floor relaid; the pews 
removed (they are of excellent though thin material, but hor- 
rible in construction, and to re-construct them would have cost 
more than new ones); and then this beautiful belfry must have 
been taken all down, and entirely put together afresh, and re-erected. 
And my friend tells me all this could be done for £500. Why! a 
neighbouring church which was a sound one compared to ours, cost 
that sum, when done in the cheapest way (though I must say, all 
praise to the rector of it for the excellent work he did with very 
scanty means). But I have had experience enough in building to 
tell me that not twice £500 would have ever restored this church, © 
even in the simplest way, if the work was not to be mere patch- 
work. Let me quote a portion of our architect’s report. “The 
south wall is pretty sound, having been rebuilt by an old man now 
in the village, but from the pressure of the roof it has been forced 
several inches out of the perpendicular. The eastern wall is in a 
very unsound and questionable state, having a large crack near the 
corner. The north wall is in a frightful state, bulged and cracked, 
and in a great portion of its length leaning over most dangerously 
to the extent of one foot five inches in a height of seven feet six inches 
in one place, and in another to the extent of eleven inches in a height 
of four feet. It would not surprise me any day to hear that the 
walls had gone out and the roof come in. The bell-turret is quite 
as alarming. It leans over to the extent of one foot five inches. 
The timbers, from exposure to the weather, have rotted sadly. The 
mortices and tenons have become useless, and the pins have drawn 
away in several places.” This, I suppose, my friend would patch 
with iron cramps and pins (as a Dissenter once proposed to me as 
all sufficient.) 

If he has no fear of these things falling, let me tell him that the 
whole west wall fell down some years ago, without any warning, 
while the congregation were in church. Very competent persons, to 
whom I have spoken on the subject, quite laughed at the idea of the 
belfry ever being restored to the perpendicular. 

In conclusion, I will only say that there could be no real question 
that a new church was reyuired. In the old church there was no- 
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thing curious except the belfry, and that will be preserved on paper. 
I have determined on the removal of the site to make it more acces- 
sible to all, especially the weakly and aged who are now to a great 
extent deprived of their church before their time, from the difficulty 
of getting to it. Frequently bones have been broken in winter by 
falls in coming down the hill from the present church, and I have 
had to do duty there: when not a dozen of my parishioners would fol- 
low me through the streams of water I have had to jump over to get 
to it; so that I have no hesitation in saying it will be for the spiritual 
good.of the people the site should be changed: Nothing else would 
have induced me to do it. If my friend condemns me for building 
in a vale, and adopting the early English style, I am content to 
follow examples he greatly reverences, Valle Crucis, Vanner, and 
others. 

. It so happens that we do not employ “local builders”, as my 
friend intimates, nor adopt modern principles of construction. Every 
thing is being done in the best possible manner, and under the 
superintendence of an excellent clerk of the works. So my friend 
might have spared his sarcasm and his bitterness. Moreover, we 
do not mean “to cut down the old yew tree,” nor “sell the tomb- 
stones” (though I do wish we could bury them and get more Christian 
ones in their place). I hope the parishioners will “think it 
worth while to keep up the fence round the old churchyard (which 
will still be our cemetery), and that we shall have a good lich gate of 
ancient, not of “new design”; and I certainly do not fear that “ the 
Dissenting chapel in a neighbouring lane” will gain an increased 
value as “the oldest place of worship in ‘the parish” (this might 
equally be urged against any rebuilding of an ald church) ; but I 
believe and hope, that by God’s blessing, the new church will lead 
the parishioners not only to love the church more, but to serve God 
better, and so lend in some way, however humble, to promote Christ’s 
kingdom upon earth, and lead to the salvation of souls. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. P. Frovurxes, Rector of Llandyssil. 
Rectory, June 1, 1864. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE arrangements for the Meeting at Haverfordwest will be found 
fully detailed in the notice inserted at the end of this number of the 
Journal. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


fAiscellancous Potices. 


Roya Instirvrion or CornwaLu.—We are glad to find, from the 
Report of the Annual Meeting of 1864, that this Society is about to 
publish a journal instead of the brief Report hitherto annually 
printed. Cornwall is quite rich enough in natural history and anti- 
quities to demand a publication of this kind ; and we have no doubt 
that it will be found worthy of the learned body from which it pro- 
ceeds. 


TREGARON. Earty Inscrisep Stone.—Sir Samuel Meyrick, in his 
History of Cardiganshire, mentions an early inscribed stone as extant 
at Tregaron. It is no longer to be found in this place; but we 
understand that it is preserved at Goodrich Court, whither it was pro- 
bably removed by that learned antiquary. It is said to be Roman in 
-character; and we should be glad to publish an illustrated account of it. 


Tue Four Ancient Booxs or Wates. Containing the Kymric 
Poems attributed to the Bards of the Sixth Century.—Mr. W. F. 
Skene, of Edinburgh, is about to publish, in two volumes 8vo, the 
Welsh poems attributed to bards of the sixth century. Part First 
will contain an historical introduction and an English version of 
these poems. Part Second will contain the original text as contained 
in the four ancient books, viz., The Black Book of Caermarthen, a MS. 
of the twelfth century ; The Book of Aneurin, a MS. of the thirteenth 
century ; The Book of Taliessin, a MS. of the early part of the four- 
teenth century; and The Red Book of Hergest, a MS. transcribed in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with a description and fac- 
similes of the MSS. The first three MSS. will be printed entire; 
but the Poems merely will be extracted from The Red Book of Hergest. 


CitcerRaN Castie.—It gives us great pleasure to state that the 
wall of this castle, which lately fell into ruin, has been rebuilt by 
the care of Col. Lewis. Such an example of good taste and right 
feeling is most gratifying to notice at a time when too much 
neglect of ancient buildings prevails. 


Luptow Castte.—An incised stone coffin-lid has been lately dis- 
covered in Mortimer’s Tower, where it is put up horizontally as the 
chimneypiece of an apartment hitherto used as a store. It bears a 
cross within a circle, and below some fleurs-de-lys, with a hatchet of 
the same shape as may be seen quartered in French coats of arms. 
It is conjectured to be of the thirteenth century. 


A Lecrurz on PemBroxesHire.—We have been too tardy in notic- 
ing an excellent lecture on the history, dialects, tribes, etc., of Pem- 
brokeshire, delivered at Milford more than a year ago by the Rev. J. 

Tombs. It is full of information put together in a clear and agree- 
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able manner, and well calculated to excite public attention. It is 
published at Haverfordwest (Perkins), and will, we hope, be read 
beforethe Association at the approaching meeting in that ancient town. 


Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum.—We are glad to inform our readers 
that the third part of the Cornish Dictionary is now passing through 
the press, and more than half of it printed off, bringing the work 
down to the letter W. The letter Y and the Appendix will fill about 
seven or eight sheets more, when the whole will be ready for de- 
livery. Parts II and III will be published together. 








K ebiewos. 


Ancient Britiso Corns. Evans. 


Ir this volume is a valuable acquisition to those of Her Majesty’s 
loyal subjects who wish to know something about: the circulating 
medium of their parti-coloured predecessors, it must be pre-eminently 
valuable to those most loyal of loyal ones who claim to be the sole 
representatives and undiluted descendants of the ancient Britons, 
although at the present day hemmed into one corner of the land by 
unscrupulous Saxon or ferocious Norman. Nor will it diminish their 
satisfaction that it has been reserved for one of their primitive stock, 
(as we infer from his name) to clear away the ancient rubbish of Oba- 
diah Walker and others, and extinguish the modern Firbolgian theory 
of Mr. Beale Poste. Writers, such as Hawkins, Akerman, Roach 
Smith, and others, have of later years prepared the way, but no such 
complete and comprehensive work existed until Mr. Evans’s volume 
appeared, which for the clear and impartial manner in which the whole 
subject is thoroughly ventilated, as well as the number and execution 
of the plates, must be considered the book of the day, and in all pro- 
bability for many days to come. 

The value of a knowledge of coins in elucidating the obscurest 
portions of early history is universally acknowledged. It is singular, 
therefore, that a people decidedly of intellectual character, who can 
swallow any amount of nonsense, provided that it is called part of 
their ancient history, should not have turned their attention to 
this subject, for we cannot find a single Welshman, even indulging 
in the speculations of the Obadiah Walker school, with the exception 
of Edward Llwyd, who did not belong, however, to that school, and 
the Rev. Edw. Davies who most decidedly did, and discovered 
that these pieces were not coins at all, but merely commemorative 
medals of religious character, struck in honour of British gods. 

The ignorance, even at this day, of the upper classes in Wales as 
regards ancient British money is, we fear, too general. Not long since 
a respectable clergyman of Glamorganshire ventured to refute the 
statement, that the Welsh princes never struck any money of their own, 
by asserting that he had himself seen a coin of Jestyn ap Gwrgant, 
that there could be no mistake, his likeness and superscription were 
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- perfect; that the fortunate owner, a tradesman, was going to sell it 
to the trustees of the British Museum, who would give any amount 
for it. This wonderful coin of course turned out to be the common 
half-penny token of 1795, and, if in good condition, worth one penny. 

One of the chief recommendations of this book, is the honest im- 
partiality in which every doubtful point is discussed. No preconceived 
ideas or favourite theory finds more favour than the statements or 
views of those who hold opposing opinions. Both sides of the ques- 
tion are fairly examined, and the reader is left to form his own 
judgment. When arguments are alleged on any particular point, 
there is no straining of them in one direction. Both sides of the 
picture are equally exhibited, so that the —— and more inexpe- 
rienced numismatist may at once banish all suspicion that he is only 
presented with one view of the subject, and not with all that can be 
stated, for or against. Let us take, for instance, the Bodvoc coins 
which, as “an ancient Briton,” Mr. Evans might have been inclined 
to have claimed for Wales—in spite of a little chronological hitch. 
This difficulty Professor Westwood (with any thing but a Welsh 
name) wishes to get over by suggesting that Bodvoc, the Christian 
chief (whose sepulchral monument he has so well discussed in 
the Archeologia Oambrensis of 1859) had stamped his name on the 
plain reverses of earlier coins. If such a view could be admitted, 
there would have been at least one native Regulus of Wales proper, 
who could have claimed to have had some money of his own. We 
fear, however, this Bodvoc has no better claim than Boadicea, who 
has so long had the credit of them. All that we know for certain is, 
that coins of this type are invariably found in the west of England— 
that they may, as Camden suggested, be connected with the Boduni, 
whose capital was Corinium (Cirencester). Mr. Evans, however, 
very properly observes, that such a name could hardly represent a 
tribe, although it might be the name of a prince whose name bore 
some allusion to his tribe. The name, as we are informed, occurs 
among potters’ marks from the Allier, and Bopvacvs is found among 
Gaulish names on the triumphal arch at Orange, so that it may be a 
distinct name totally unconnected with Boduni. 

We fear we must give up also the coins with sEGo, and that if that 
word stands for sEGONTIVM, that Segontium is not in Carnarvonshire, 
or in Wales at all. No coin of that type has been found so far north, 
or in any part of the Principality. The extreme rarity, indeed, of 
any British coins in all Wales is a remarkable circumstance. Roman 
money of various dates is constantly turning up. Early Saxon ones 
have been found in the most remote districts; but British ones, we 
believe, hardly ever occur. The only instance we know of, is one 
lately found near Dinas in Breconshire, and now in the possession of 
Joseph Joseph, Esq., of Brecon. It appears to be of the type given 
by Mr. Evans, plate c, fig. 4, or plate 1, figs. 4, 7. One other coin 
must also be surrendered, if not by us, at least by our neighbours of 
the Welsh Marches; for the coins inscribed RICON or RICONI have been 
erroneously given to Uriconium (Wroxeter), such coins not having 
yet been discovered in that district. 

To give up, however, our old friend Caractacus is still more pain- 
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ful; but there is no help. From Camden’s time, who first ascribed a 
certain coin to Caractacus, to that of Mr. Beale Poste, who, by suggest- 
ing the use of mixed Latin and Greek characters in the same legend, 
thought to get over his difficulty, there have not been wanting those 
who maintained the coin in question to have been struck by that cele- 
brated Silurian chief. We cannot, however, do better than let Mr. 
Evans tell us the history of this dispute, in his account of the coins 
of Epaticcus. 

“The type of the coin, though new to numismatists of the day, had, how- 
ever, long since been described; and not only so, but upwards of two hundred 
years ago, in the dawn of antiquarian knowledge in this country, engravings 
were made from two specimens,—one evidently in fine preservation, and the 
other apparently abraded, as a variation is made in the legend. This latter 
was given by Camden, and is to be found in all the earlier editions of the 
Britannia. He gives the devices pretty correctly, but makes the legend 
TASCIE and CEARATIO.” 

Here follows a short quotation from Camden’s description, and his 
assigning the coin to Caractacus. Nicholas Fabri de Peiresc, in a 
letter to Camden, thought the legend should be read c. veratic. It 
is omitted entirely in Gough’s edition of Camden. Pegge, following 
Camden, ascribed it to Cunobeline, and thought cEaraTic to denote 
some place in his territory. Wise referred it to a Spanish tribe of 
the Vascones. Mr. Evans then goes on. 


“ Stukely copied the coins into his plates; but made the legend caRaric, 
the better to suit its supposed attribution to caraticvs. In this attribution 
of the coins to Caractacus, Stukeley is followed, even at the present day, by 
Mr. Beale Poste, with what reason will be subsequently seen. We can 
hardly find a better example of the danger of interpreting coins in accord- 
ance with preconceived opinions than we have here. The name of Caracta- 
cus (if that, indeed, be the correct version of the name of that chief) has, 
of course, been long familiar to the students of British history; and it has 
been solely from a desire to attribute coins to him that the legend on this 
piece has been so much abused; for it may be regarded as a certain fact, 
that, had the name of Caractacus been unknown, the legend on these gold 
coins would never have been read as cAERATIO. In reading it thus it is 
evident that the antiquaries I have mentioned sinned against light; for 
Speed, in his Chronicle, has engraved a specimen from the collection of Sir 
Robert Cotton of Cunington with the legends distinctly rasci F and EPATIC ¥. 
To get over this, Mr. Poste actually proposes to regard the legend as 
CAEPATIC (CAERATIC), in mixed Greek and Roman letters, notwithstanding 
the improbability of such a mixture, and regardless of having to commence 
the legend in a place where no one would, under ordinary circumstances, 
dream of commencing it, and unmindful of the inverted position of a, for 
which the v is made to do duty. The improbability of this interpretation 
is, however, far outdone by that of the same author when he treats of the 
silver coins with the type of the head of Hercules in the lion’s skin, the 
paws meeting under his chin, and with the legends rpat or ppati. He 
first of all converts the lion’s paws into the letter x, then reads the whole 
as in Greek letters, and makes the KERATI thus obtained to stand for Caract- 
acus. It seems needless to refute such assumptions; but it may be as well 
to remark that when any coins of Caractacus are discovered (if such an event 
ever takes place), we may at all events expect to find that Roman letters 
will have been used upon them, as they always are, without exception, on 
the coins of his father Cunobeline and his grandfather Tasciovanus.” 
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As to the question whether Britain had a coinage of its own pre- 
vious to the first invasion of Julius Cesar, Mr. Evans decides that 
there was one, and judging from the continued diminution of weight, 
which he assumes to have been tolerably uniform, and in some de- 
gree from the degradation of types, he arrives at the conclusion 
that it is highly probable that there was a native coinage in Britain 
as early as 150 B.c. That there were genuine British coins some ten 
or twenty years before the Christian era, is undoubted, if the Com- 
mius of Cesar was the father of Tincommius and his brothers, and 
the Damno Bellaunus of the Ancyra inscription, is to be identified 
_ with Dubnovellaunus, and if also Tasciovanus was the father of 

Cunobelinus, and therefore cotemporary,with Augustus. It is, there- 
fore, from this epoch that Mr. Evans calculates, and allows one 
hundred and thirty years from the first introduction of the unlettered 
types, until the modifications imported evidently from the Roman 
mints, That they are also a Belgic importation, we may infer from 
their being now principally found only in districts occupied or con- 
nected with them; but whether we are to put the invasion of the 
south of England by this people to the date fixed by Mr. Evans for 
the introduction of their coins, is another and interesting question. 

The difficulties hitherto existing about the antiquity of British 
coins, may now be considered removed. The principal one of these 
was the famous text in Cesar, which Mr. Hawkins has satisfactorily 
shown to state positively that a gold coinage was in use at the 
period of the first invasion. The statement of Quintus, that there 
was no gold in Britain, seems to have been doubted even by his 
brother, the great orator, and is contradicted by the fact that 
gold is still found in England. Mr. Evans quotes Borlase as to 
the discovery of a nugget in Cornwall. He might have added, 
the gold mines now worked in Merionethshire and the well-known 
Gogofau mines in Carmarthenshire, so effectually cleaned out by the 
Romans, and probably not unknown to the natives. The immense 
quantity of gold also that has been at various times found in Ireland 
in the form of torques, bracelets, and other ornaments, is well 
known, to say nothing of similar discoveries in England, as lately 
in Sussex; so that there was evidently no want of the precious metal. 
Whether, however, the pecunia imperata mentioned by Cicero, and 
the yearly tribute alluded to by later writers, necessarily implied the 
existence of a coinage, is uncertain. Our Welsh princes had to pay 
similar tributes of money to Saxon kings, and they certainly had no 
money of their own, and probably little intercourse with their 
troublesome neighbours; and yet, we may be sure, the tribute was 
paid. Still, however, the statement of Cicero is of considerable im- 
portance, and confirms the correctness of Mr. Evans’s view, if it does 
not prove it. 

The inscribed coins are, of course, far more important than the 
uninscribed ones. To notice them, even in a cursory manner, would 
be far beyond our limits; and even had those limits been extended, 
it would have been impossible to do anything approaching justice to 
the admirable manner in which they are successively discussed by 
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Mr. Evans. We can only repeat our advice to procure a book, 
which every student of British history should have on his shelves. 

There are, however, one or two we cannot omit, partly from their 
importance, and partly frofa the amusing theories which have been 
started concerning them. We allude more particularly to those con- 
nected with Commius and Tasciovanus. The former are found in 
the South Eastern district, and are variously incribed 0. F, coM.r, 
or COMMI.F. in pure Roman characters. We do not stop to state 
how these shave been interpreted at various times. The latest and 
most original version is that of Mr. Beale Poste, who thinks F 
stands for Firbolg or a Belgic man, and comm for community or con- 
federacy. This theory is summarily and effectually extinguished by 
Mr. Evans, p. 55. We are indebted, however, for what is now gene- 
rally acknowledged to be the real meaning, to Mr. Birch, who reads 
Filius Commii. 

Whether this Commius is the same person as the Commius of 
Ceesar, can neither be affirmed nor denied; but what we know.of his 
history seems to make it probable that he is the same person. We 
know that he was made king by Cesar over the Atrebates in Gaul 
(Artois), and was sent by him to Britain as an influential person ; 
that on his arrival he was imprisoned, and liberated after the defeat 
of the Britons. He subsequently returned to Gaul, turned against the 
Romans, and fled into Britain. In B.c. 51, he was again in arms 
against his former friends, and was defeated. He is not heard of 
again in Gaul; and Mr. Evans fairly conjectures that he returned to 
Britain for the last time, where his active opposition to the Romans 
made up for his earlier alliance with them, and restored him to popu- 
larity and influence. 

We next find numerous coins in the English Atrebatian district 
with three names, and the addition, more or less varied, of coM.F; 
that these coins are nearly contemporary, and appear to have dis- 
tinct and separate districts. Putting these facts together, and adding 
to them the strong indications they bear of foreign art, and the 
purely Roman form of the letters, most impartial judges will pro- 
bably accept Mr. Birch’s solution. If Augustus made or tried to 
make political capital by adding prvi F. to his coins, why should not 
the sons of Commius have tried their hands at the same speculation. 
Whether this Commius is or is not the Commius of Cesar, we do not 
know for certain ; but he evidently was a man of power and influence, 
as evinced by his sons perpetuating his name on their own coins. 
Thus, then, numismatic science fills up a hiatus in historic records 
by informing us that Commius was a great prince of the southern 
portion of the kingdom, and had three sons, Tinc (ommius), Verica, 
and Epillus. We have, however, no certain coin of Commius him- 
self, although Mr. Evans describes one (Plate 1, No. 10), which re- 
tains only the latter part of the name, and may have had a syllable 
before it—probably Tin; so that the coin in this case would belong 
to the son and not the father. 


The other more interesting series of coins is those which contain 
the name of Tasci, with variations, and which have sadly puzzled 
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the brains of some numismatists. One of our own countrymen, 
“Master David Powell’, found out that Tascia meant Tax. Wise 
turned it into Tasco, and assigned it to @ tribe in Gallia Narbon- 
nensis. Pettingal (with tayos, or perhaps twysog in his head) was 
convinced it was a term for Prince. Pegge discovered that Tascio 
was the name of a provincial artist in the time of Cunobeline; Mr. 
Beale Poste and others consider it a titular designation ; Mr. Hawkins 
gives it up in despair; Lelewel coolly informs us there is no doubt 
that it is an abbreviation of Tasciovania, or Tasciovanium, a name 
invented for the occasion, no such place being known. And now comes 
in our good friend Mr. Birch again to the rescue, and proposes a new 
reading—rTasc . F, or the son of Tasciovanus ; and if the coin given 
at plate xii, No. 4, is what Mr. Evans thinks it is, and his opinion is 
not to be lightly disregarded, then the matter may be considered 
settled, and we learn that Tasciovanus was the father of Cunobelinus, 
and for various reasonings from the numerous coins themselves (for 
which we refer the reader to Mr. Evans’s book) that he probably 
died a.p. 5. Geoffrey of Monmouth calls the father of Cunobelinus 
Tenuantius. Allowing for the effects of various spellings and changes 
of letters, Tasciovanus may have been metamorphosed into Tenuan- 
tius, and thus Mr. Birch’s reading beaccidentally confirmed by Geoffrey. 

We have already alluded to Epaticcus, manufactured by some into 
Caractacus, but restored by Mr. Evans to his own individuality. 
His coins have also Tasci F; and this appears to be the true reading. 
Tasciovanus, therefore, had another son besides Cunobeline, and as 
his coins are much later than those of his brother, and confined to 
two types, it may fairly be conjectured that either the dominions of 
Epaticcus were small or held only for a short period. It may be 
next inferred that, as his coins have only been found in western 
Surrey and eastern Wiltshire, that that district was under his rule. 
But Tasciovanus coined the money marked Sego, and the Segon- 
tians would be included in this same district. Therefore Mr. 
Evans concludes that Epaticcus may be considered as regulus of the 
Segontiaci. Much of this, indeed, rests on conjecture only, but 
when conjectures are consistent with established facts, and the laws 
of reason and probability, they are of no less interest than impor- 
tance where other sources of knowledge are wanting. 

There are other names of reguli known only by their money, but 
with one exception we must pass them over. The exception we 
allude to, is that of Dubnobelinus, one of more particular interest, 
as it was not till 1851 that any coins were assigned to that prince 
simultaneously by Mr. Birch and Mr. Evans—and because the 
name is recorded in the Ancyra inscription as one of the sup- 
pliants of Augustus. This inscription is bilingual, and there may 
be some little doubt as to the filling up the lacwne. Mr. Evans pre- 
fers the Latin to the Greek statement, and thinks that DAMNO BELLA 
[vNVS QvE] ET TIM to mean not three but two names, namely, 
DAMNOBELLAVNVS and TIM. ‘The latter he conjectures may be TI¥ 
{commius], the son of Commius, and whose coins would correspond 
as to date. The former he has no doubt, and many will agree with 
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him, is to be identified with the Dubnovellaunus of the coins. These 
names immediately succeed in the Ancyra inscription those of Tiri- 
dates and Phraates, who we know had been ejected from their 
thrones, and according to Mr. Evans’s views, as drawn from a care- 
ful examination of his coins, Dubnovellaunus had suffered the same 
treatment. The process by which this view is arrived at is some- 
thing of this kind. There is an older type of this prince found only 
in Kent, and a later one principally discovered in Essex. Now, 
Epillus, a son of Commius, and styled REx, was king at least of a 
part of Kent; for there only are his coins found; and, although these 
show more signs of Roman influence than those of Dubnovellaunus, 
yet Mr. Evans thinks it likely they were cotemporaries. With 
these data allowed, the story is soon put together. Dumnovellaunus 
was first king of Kent, and subsequently removed into Essex either 
as a conqueror, or ejected by Epillus. He suffers subsequently the . 
same treatment from Cunobelinus, and is forced to leave Essex, 
while the conqueror establishes his mint at Camolodunum (Col- 
chester), his father, Tasciovanus, having, or having had, his at Veru- 
lamium. We may well, therefore, expect to find him begging the 
assistance of Augustus. This little episode in early British history 
has indeed but a feeble foundation, as Mr. Evans acknowledges. It 
must be taken for what it is worth; but at any rate there is nothing 
improbable or absurd in it, which we cannot always say for some 
portions of early British history most religiously believed even in 
the present century by the descendants of ancient Britons. 

At any rate, we may be pretty sure that Dubnovellaunus was a 
prince in the south-east of England, and a petitioner of Augustus, 
that Commius was also a chief and the father of three sons, and 
that our own Cymbeline had a father Tasciovanus, and a brother 
called Epaticcus. 

If nothing else had been contributed to the monuments of British 
history by Mr. Evans and his friends, they must be said to have 
deserved well of their country. The time may possibly come, but 
we fear it is unlikely, when chance may discover inscribed coins on 
Welsh territory. If so, we may one day know the name of princes 
of the Dimete or Silurians, or even the Ordovices, perhaps the names 
of their fathers, or the places where they struck their money. We 
have, however, first to catch our hare; but when caught, we shall 
not have to hunt for qualified cooks to dress it, as long as we have 
Mr. Evans and his friends to apply to. 

M. De Saulcy is at present engaged on a history of Gaulish coins; 
and, from what is known of him, we may expect that his work will 
be no unfit companion for Mr. Evans’s account of British money. 
The two subjects, although distinct in one sense, are so intimately 
connected in another, that it is no small honour for England to 
have had the start by the appearance of Mr. Evans’s volume, which 
we trust will be appreciated in England, and especially in Wales, as 
it will be undoubtedly in France. 








